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TALLOFATS superiority could 
than the fact that many 

mills prominence have chosen 


TALLOFATS the sizing which 
gives them the best results. 


Don’t Stick to Those Old Looms Too Long 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS THE OLD BRIDGE ONCE SAFE ENOUGH 


Oxen have gone, ee is being replaced everywhere. 19th Century “eas 

The Horse is going eos Bridges will not carry the load of 20th Cen- fi 

The Automobile is here. ws | i 
tury Business. To stick to old methodsand jie 


The Hand Loom hasgone ——™ old machines because they have sufficed until Sete 


The Common Power Loom 1s going now is to endanger your prosperity. — 
The Northrop Automatic Loom 1s here 


LET’S TALK IT OVER NOW—Our Salesmen and Experts are at your call 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
n Office Atla nta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 4 


Our Southern Repair Shop in Charlotte 
is under the direction of Mr. W. E. Harvell 
who has had twenty years experience with 
us in rewinding lickerins and reclothing 
top flats. 

Before Mr. Harvell took charge of this 
shop he served several years as an erector 
of Saco-Lowell cards. 

His men have been trained carefully and 
have also had years of experience. 

Such experience does count and we want 


to give you the benefit of this experience 


by rewinding your lickerins and reclothing 
your fiats. 


We rewind all makes of lickerins and 
reclothe all makes of flats. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 


| Manufacturers of the following machines: 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking 


Drawing Framse 
Roving Frames 


Spinning Frames 
Revolving Flat Cards Spoolers 
Sliver Lap achines Twisters 


Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 
Combing Machines Quillers 


‘COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 


COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


Openers 
Pickers 
Willows 
Card Feeds 


Revolving Flat Cards 
Derby Doublers 
Roving Frames 


Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 


Condensers ‘Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Frames 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
N. 
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Tax-Audits 


Annual Audits 


made under the supervision of Certified Public Accountants mean 
an independent verification of the recorded transactions and 
prove the clerical accuracy of the books. 


Audit Reports 


of Certified Public Accountants that contain information of 
costs, operations and financial data covering the year, are im- 
portant records of unusual value for reference, administrative 
and budget making purposes. 


Financial Statements 


Attractive Winter 
Excursion Rates 
VIA 


‘Norfolk- Southern 
Railroad 


To destinations in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama 


Tickets on sale daily until April 30, 1923, 
with final limit June 15, 1923. 


Attractive schedules to 
Pinehurst, N. C., New Bern, Beaufort and 
Morehead City, N.C. 


Ideal locations and ample facilities for conventions 


prepared by Certified Public Accountants of established practice 
and known in the business world, have a peculiar and distinctive 
value in the banking and commercial centers. 


Income Tax Returns 


both State and Federal, are important reports required to be filed 
by every corporation and other taxpayers not later than March 
15th of each year. Such reports, prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants, who are familiar with the Laws, Regulations and 
Decisions, lessen the liability of additional taxes, reduce the an- 
-noying features of investigations and facilitate the work of the 
authorities in proving their correctness. 


SCOTT, CHARNLEY & CO. 


| at, either point. 
| or tickets or information, apply to any ticket agent. or 
Certified Public Accountants » BPP" 8 
Charlotte, N. C, Washington, D. C. J. F. DALTON, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Col Dia. 8S. C. 
Raleigh, N.C. General Passenger Agent, 
Asheville, N. C. Wilmington, N. C. Norfolk, Va. 
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BRISBANE mark on our hose is so much more appropriate for our good 


CARLE “HOSMANCOR NEW YORK" CODDS: GUN TLEAY'S, BUNTLEY’'S TAHLE A. B. GC. Orn AND 
TEL. FRANKLIN 65080 - 6081 - 560829 SIMPLAX, LIBBER'S 6 LETTER AND PRIVATE 


AMosiery Manufacturers Corporation 


LADI£CS'. CHILDREN’S AND MEN'S 
NEW YORK 
COTTON & SILK HOSIMRY | BROADWAY June 22 1922. are applied with 


Kaumagraphs 
| 
Kaumagraph Co-«, 


209-219 W.38th St., . 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Replying to your letter of June 2ist, asking 
us why we trade mark our hose with Kaumagraph Dry Transfers 
would sey: 
jvibhne scene First: We are proud of the quality we deliver to our 
customers and want our trade mark on each and every pair 
Mexico orry to distinguish it from merchandise not so well made. 


Seen Second: We use Kaumagraph Dry Transfers because we 
find them better made, easier and more rapid to put on 
‘and do not rub off as most others do. That is the reason 
VALPARAISO we pay more for them then we would for others. 


MONTEVIDEO 


a In the many millions of transfers put on the 
sole of our hose, we have yet to receive a complaint, but 


nis Baa, aad have many compliments from our customers saying that the 


_ quality then many other varieties of marking employed by 
hosiery manufacturers. 

LONDON 


HABANA HOSTERY MANUFACTURERS CORPORAT ION, 
DiA 


DANZIG Ass't Treas, 
MANILA 


PARIS 


LIMA 


unless 


*—unless you Trademark Textiles, Hosiery etc.,with ‘ 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY __ Established 1903 209 West 38th Street, New York 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C. HAMILTON, ONT. PARIS, FRANCE 


3 
FAMOUS TRADEMARKS 
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Staleys 


Even more important than the 


economy of Staley’s Eclipse 


Thin Boiling Starch is the im- 


provement in quality of output 
that makes it possible. — 


Seconds are virtually eliminated, and 
there is minimum sheddingat the looms. 
Fibres of the yarn are thoroughly ce- 
mented together, increasing tensile 
strength 10% to 15% more than thick — 
starches. ‘This assures excellent weav- 


ing, with a smooth, pliant warp as the 
result. 


Service of this character, consistently 
maintained, has made Staley’ s Eclipse 
Thin Boiling Starch the standard of the 
textile industry. Write for samples and 


prices. 


A. E. STALEY MEG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


508 Andrews Law Bidg., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


J. W. Pope, 
Care Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


25 Chureh Street, 


88 Broad Street. 
New York, N. YX. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE KEYSTONE 
THE MODERN 


is its POWER TRANSMISSION SYSTEM, keying 


together, as it does, your many and varied types of. 


machines with the source of power. And the effi- 


ciency of your whole plant depends upon your selec- | 


tion of the proper appliances for the positive and 
continuous operation of each machine. 


The Wos]) Line 


of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY _in- 
_¢ludes not only every article in the line but also 
many types of each article, affording a selection of 
equipment best suited to meet your individual needs. 

Our experienced Engineers will be glad to assist 
you in making your selections whether for a com- 
plete equipment or a single article. 


A Special Line for Cotton Mills 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


MILTON SMITH, Southern Sales Agent 
GREENVILLE, §. C. 


Write For Catalogue Poe 


— 


BASE PLATES 
FLOOR STANDS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
WALL BRACKETS 
ROPE SHEAVES 
BELT 
TIGHTENERS 


5 
| 
| 
COUPLING 
| NGS 
SETCOLLARS 
FRICTION | 
| CLUTCHES | 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER. 


To Facilitate Clothing the World—By 


Thursday, January 4, 


Improving Structures, Equtp- 
ee. 
ment and Process 
EE Siokearrench and clothing are the two major needs of 
He human life. The textile industry caters to the latter. 
i ME, In the amount of capital invested and business done, 
ire Wiis! | it is slightly smaller than the food products industry, but 
fi RES the manufacture of textiles is more profitable. 
Bee 10:17) This is the natural result of more uniformly better 
EH organization, the application of better manufacturing 
methods and more modern machinery. 
| . Wie Hikes, So many steps are required in bringing cotton, wool, , 
le ae silk or flax from the raw state to the finished fabric or 
garment, that the manufacturing processes have grown 
ah Ts increasingly complex and require careful and conscien- 
tious study to keep them abreast of demand for quality 
| and quantity and at the sanie time reduce cost and 
Ui | maintain profit. | 
This is essentially a technical industry that calls 
for the services of an engineering organization depart- 
whit a ///7//, mentalized to cope with the problems of each one of 
WH, _ widely diversified range of processes. 
i, It is the function of the Engineer to discharge this 
service to his client, and through him to the human 
tiga = 1 race, by the practical, common sense application of 
“Picks to the Minute” and “Contentment under 
Roof” are two of several illustrated books on this 
subject.. Copies will be sent to you on request. 
J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Practical Value Mill 


The modern mill village of the 
present day in the South is a revela- 
tion to the ‘observer, whose knowl- 
edge of Southern mill village condi- 
tions dates back ten years or more. 
Many New England mill men have 
visited the South after an absence 
of vears and have been amazed at 
the progress that has been register- 
ed in the Carolinas and Georgia 
villages. The mill people are in- 
finitely better off and their stand- 
ard of living proportionately im- 
proved. Better earnings for the 
mills have been passed on to the 
employes not only in wages, but in 
vastly improved housing conditions 
and general community betterment. 


The Southern textilé mill owners 
have grasped the opportunity in 
their power.. They have realized 


that theirs was one of the few in- 
dustries in the country—in practi- 
cally the only section of the United 
States where the community existed 
through company ownership of land, 
to guide the 
ploye housing True to their trust, 
in the great majority of instances, 
obsolete mill villages have been ren- 
ovated and made strictly up-to-date, 
and almost all the new villages de- 
veloped in the South during the 
past several years have followed a 
consistent plan and given their em- 
ployes more improvements and 
much better living conditions than 
could have been obtained in farm- 
ing communities or towns of the 
same size. One has but to compare 
the cotton mills with the coal min- 
ing industry in this respect, where 
company owned land gives similar 
opportunity to see how far the 
Southern textile mills have outdis- 
tanced other similarly situated in- 
dustries in their provision for com- 
munity betterment. 


The mill owner of olden days had 
a far different proposition before 
him than the textile mill operator 
of today. He had more difficult 
problems to face in the operation of 
a Southern mill to turn out a high 
grade product. In the building of 
his village, he could usually obtain 
all the land he might ever hope to 
need for a nominal price, enough to 
provide for each family, relatively 
speaking, a lot that was equivalent 
to a “small farm” with at least half 
an acre of ground, sometimes more. 
Little thought was given to con- 
struction of sewer and water sys- 
tems, concrete sidewalks, curb and 
gutters, storm drainage system and 
well surfaced village streets, while 
such features as community build- 


development of em-' 


S. Draper, 
Landscape hitest and City Planner, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ings, greenhouses, parks and _ play- 
grounds, etc., were unheard of. Bul 


gradually conditions changed, all 
these improvements through the 


natural course of events became in- 


creasingly more desirable, until now 


in some sections such improvements 
are definite requirements and the 
mill that does not have them pays 
the penalty in its labor turnover 
and poorer class of operatives. 


The modern mill and village are : 


carefully planned from beginning 
to end. The relation of the mill 
the village and vice-versa is care- 
fully studied before the definite site 
of the mill is chosen. After land 
has been secured satisfactory for 
village development, the village is 
laid out, streets, avenues, roadways 
and pathways are worked out in 
their relation to the lots on which 
employes’ houses are to be built and 
special sites for school, church, 
comtfunity building, ete. Many fea- 
tures are carefully planned out 
which may take years to develop, 
such as parks and. playgrounds. 
Once the proper site is provided, 
the actual development of such 
features is a matter of community 
concern, and should be developed 
in accordance with the demand of 
the community for their improve- 
ment. Many factors enter into the 
design of the modern mill village 
that were unheard of five years ago 
—the location of group 
family) bungalows for newly mar- 
ried operatives or childless fami- 
lies, girls’ boarding houses, hotels 
community or group garages in va- 
rious sections of the villages to 
house the family “Fords,” village 
hospital, kindergarten, etc., these 
being but a few of the many fea- 
tures to be considered in the allo- 
cation of sites for future develop- 
ment of the village plan. 


One of the factors that brings out 
very forcibly the practical value of 
a well studied plan is the actual val. 
ue of village land once developed 
for mill village use. The writer 
made a special report and investiga- 
tion to formulate the housing policy 
to be followed in the future exten- 
sion of a well known Alabama mill 
village. Much to the surprise of 
the management he found that the 
actual value of the land within the 
mill village was $1,500 for a 75-foot 
lot, or $20.00 per front foot. A sum- 
mary of the report is produced be- 
low: 


(4-6-8-12 


Value of 75-foot Frontage Lots in 
Developed Mill Village. 
Economy of house moving to se- 
cure more lots in mill village plan- 
ned with lots of excessive size. 

14. 4 concrete sidewalk 75’x4 
300 sq. ft. 33% sq. 


2. 24 roadway (% width) 75’ 

xi2’ 900 sq. ft. = 100 sq. 

3. Curb and gutter (1 side 

4. Proportionate share of 

drainage system .....:.. 50.00 
Proportionate share of 

sewer and water system 

6. Land value lot 75x140 = 

8,200 sq. ft: = 1-5 acre 

7. Grading lot, planting 

street trees, sodding, ete.. 100.00 

Value of investment...... $675.00 

Capitalizing these costs @ 6 per 
cent (per lot unit). 
Capital expense $675.00 in- 

terest @ 6 per cent.......-$ 40.00 
Maintenance of mill village- 

streets, yards and utilities.. 20.00 
Depreciation per year on 

capital expense $675.00 @.. 33.75 


An annual expense of $93.25. is 6 
per cent interest on $1,565.83 on each 
7) lot in a developed village is 
worth in dollars and cents about 
$1,500.00, capitalizing the invest- 
ment cost, maintenance and depre- 
ciation attendant upon providing a 


new lot outside of the village lim- 
its. Added to. this are the advan- 
tages to the operative of being 


closer in to the mill, and other con- 
siderations. This clearly indicates 
that in a mill village where 100 to 
{25 feet frontage lots, 200 ft. depth, 
have been used it will pay the mil! 
to do wholesale house moving to se- 
cure new house sites within the de- 
veloped area. In most villages, but 
a small fraction of the employes de- 
sire or will make use of a larger lot 


than 75’ x 1440’. 
As noted in the above abstract 


from the report, the actual value is 
$20.00 per front foot, capitalizing the 
interest on investment the annual 
maintenance and the depreciation, 
the total per year in terms of capi- 
tal investment representing the ac- 
Lual value to the mill. Most mill 


Planning 


values would: vary but little from 
the above. _Even though the im- 
provements specified in the list of 
items have not been completed in 
many mill villages, yet granting that 
some day they will be carried 
through when conditions justify, 
the potential value is there and in 
planning should be 


taken in con- 
sideration. This chart might be 
eriticized on the ground that an- 


nual depreciation (which must be 
capitalized as it comes out of earn- 
ed profits) will reduce slightly each 
year the capital expense. That 
true, but gradually increasing cost 
of the mamtenanece will just about 
counter balance this reduction so 
that for the purposes of this tabu- 
lation based on 20 year life of im- 
provements, this chart can be econ- 
sidered as a fair statement of vil- 
lage investment. 

The ave 


is: 


‘age mill owner realizes 
today that in building a new mill 
village, the size of the lot eannot 
be disposed of as im the old days 
when it was dismissed with the 
statement to give the houses plenty 
of land. Plenty of land for each 
house, and modern improvements do 
not go well together on the mill bal- 
ance sheet. The maintenance and 
carrying charges per house unit 
must be kept at a reasonable amount 
if the mills. are to be able to meet 


competition during the periods of 
poor market conditions. The great 
majority of large lots in Southern 


mill villages today, lots of 100° front- 
age and .over—are not being culti- 
valed and kept up and eannot be 
justified economically. The proper 
size and frontage lot will vary ac- 
cording to local conditions and in- 
surance requirements but should be 
determined on the village plan with 
all these features taken into con- 
sideration. Considering the poten- 
tial front foot value of the develop- 
ed village, this item alone justified 
the selection of an expert: to study 
the village plan and means an even- 
tual. saving to the mill of many 
times the fee of the expert. 

The Southern textile mills have a 
responsibility given to few indus- 
tries in the world today, the oppor- 
lunity of guiding the development 
of their villages and of continuing 
the uplift of communities which has 
made great progress in the past few 
years. Paternalistic community de- 
velopments in other parts of the 
country in the past have rarely been 
successful. Therefore, together with 
this opportunity goes a challenge. 
Let us hope our Southern mills will 
be equal to it! 
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Overseer Superintendent 


Most textile fibers have a consid- 
erable affinity for coloring substan- 
frequently withdrawing them 
from the solution, regardless of the 
manner in which the dye is applied. 
It would require much detail to go 
into the particulars of the attrac- 
tion of anv fiber for dye, but gener- 
allv the action is either a chemical 
one or a physical one. The fixing 
of the coloring substance to the ma- 
terial to be died accomplished 
while the stock still in its Taw 
state. that is, not vel carded or spun, 
or in hank form after if is spun, or 
in the piece after it is woven. Fig- 
ure 4 is a sectional drawing of a 
type of vat used for dyeing the stock 
while if still in a fibrous state. 
The stock is put into the dye bath 
and poled so as to get the proper 
distribution of the color through- 
-out the material. Hank dyeing 
accomplished by revolving the hanks 
of vatn on creels which ar- 
ranged to turn in the dye bath, by 
which process the yarn Is subjected 
to the action of the coloring liquid. 
The piece dyeing process is shown 
in Figure 2 in which the piece 01 
cloth to be dyed is carried repeatedly 
through the dye bath in the bottom 


Ces, 


Is 


is 


is 


of the machine by the action of the. 


rollers A and B through which i 
passes. Considerable wool 1s dyed 
in the vat for the reason that the 
fiber is given a better opportunity to 
absorb the dye liquid than when 1 
twisted into varn or woven into 
a texture. 

The dyeing of any fiber in this way 
has an equal advantage. The disad- 
vantage of this method of dyeing 1s 
that the entire stock of fiber is dyed 
although the entire stock does not 
get as far as the woven cloth. There 
will be a certain amount of waste 
during the carding, drawing, spin- 
ning and weaving, and this waste 
will have been dyed and cannot very 
well be used in any other-lot. It the 
‘waste is from the cards, it will still 
be soft and can be replaced in the 
original lot. But if the waste has 
been spun, it will come under the 
head of hard waste and will have to 
be ground before it can be used 
again. | 

If the yarn is dyed in the skein, 
the waste of the cards and spinning 
will. of course, be avoided. If dyed 
in the piece only that part of the 
stock which has been woven will 
have to ‘be colored. Whichever 
method of dyeing is used, it 1s €s- 
sential that due consideration be 
given the effect of chemicals in the 
fiber. 

Prolonged boiling with a 3 to 5 per 
cent solution of sulphuring acid will 
often weaken the fiber, although a 
microscopical... examination .of the 
filament may be. required to bring 
out the defect. Fibers on which 
there is any distribution of scale on 
the outer surface will have these 
seales more or less elevated and dis- 


is 


tuirbed. “In some cases the protrud- 
ing scales have been entirely Fe- 


moved from the surface of the fiber 
by the action of the acid. Then 
again, in the case of the use of an 


is: 


excess of acid in the dye bath, the 
fiber will be deprived of a portion 
of its natural moisture and pliabil- 
‘tw. This will eause the fiber to be 
dry and harsh to the feel. A wool, 
eotton and silk fiber damaged in dye- 
ing are shown in Figure 3. The wool 
fiber has lost its natural curl and 
is in a twisted condition. 

Dilute sulphuric acid has a de- 
cided action on cotton and all other 
vegetable fiber and if heated..to 
about 5 degrees Twaddle, this fiber 
will be weakened by the disintergra- 
tion of the cells. A miscroscopical 
examination of an enlargement of 
fhe cells are separated and the fiber 
practically destroyed as a textile ma- 


terial. However, such fibers can he 
used in combination with othew 
fibers not so affected, as the fresh 


fibers will sustain the injured ones 
in place. But the goods woven from 


| 


from the yarns spun from this stock 
will lack elasticity, strength and the 
general features of a superior fab- 
ric. The naked eye will not be able 
to detect any defect in the cotton 
filaminet. But if the strand is laid 
beneath a magnifying glass, the 
probabilities are that an excess of 
twist will be observed in the body of 
the filament while the end may be 
split as shown in the sample. If 
the excess of acid in the dye is very 
great, the vegetable fiber may be re- 
duced to a condition similar to that 
used. in the carbonizing the stock 
with a view of separating the vege- 
table from the animal fiber. In this 
ease the vegetable fiber can be part- 
ly reduced to a pulverized state by 
friction. 

The action of alkalies on cotton 
is more destructive than on silk or 
wool. Caustic alkalies, such as soda 


Written exclusively for Southern Textil® | 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


source, 
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or potash, even when cold and di- 
lute, exert a detrimental influence 
on animal fiber but not on vegetable 
fiber. 

The silk fiber, if affected by the 
action of acids has a tendency to dis- 
intergrate itself as shown in the 
drawing. Sometimes a dyer uses 
an excess of acids and dyestuffs in 
order to eleminate the chances of 
the color rubbing off. 

Rubbing off is commonly due to 
the proportion of assistant used in 
the mordant bath being too little. 
In a certain mill, running on colored 
goods, the superintendent ordered 
that the proportion of tartar and 
oxalic acid used in the mordant bath 
to. be reduced for reasons of econ- 
omy. The dyer complied with the - 
order, although it was against his 
own judgment, and reduced these 
ingredients to the limit with the 
result that complaints began of the 
color rubbing off. 

The order was finally recinded and 
no further trouble arose from this 


Knitting Arts Exhibition. 


All preliminary details having 
heen disposed of, actual arrange- 
ments for the Nineteenth Annual 


‘ Knitting Arts Exhibition, to be held 


in the Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, April 2 and 6, 1923, are now 
well under way, with every indica- 
tion of a record breaking gathering. 
The Exhibition will be under the 
National Association ‘of Hosiery and - 
Undrwear Manufacturers, and will 
be attended by knit goods manufac- 
turers from all parts of the country. 
Inasmuch as the Annual Convention 
of the National Association will be 
held at the same time, there is every 
reason to predict that the show week 
will be a busy one for Philadelphia, 

Already a large part of the floor 
space Of the Museum Building has 
been reserved by exhibitors, and the 
list of firms which will display their 
machinery and products will include 
the leaders of all lines in any way 
allied to the knitting industry. To 
date the number of spaces taken has 
passed the 225 mark, .thus assuring 
a4 more comprehensive display of 
knitting machinery and appliances 
than has ever been shown before in 
this country. In addition there will 


be displays by. yarn and raw mater- 


ial firms, dyers, finishers, supply 
manufacturers, together with a long 
list of concerns whose products are 
used in the industry. 

As usual, much of the equipment 
on display will be in actual opera- 
tion and as there has been consider- 
able development the past year great 
interest will be shown in these fea- 
tures, which are of great educa- 
tional importance. 

The Exhibition will be under the 
personal direction of Chester I. 
Campbell, of Boston, whose reputa- 
llon as an Exposition Manager 
been made in scores of successful 
event during the last 20 years. Every 
detail of the Exhibition will be un- 
der his eyes and the staff workers 
of the campbell organization. 
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SULFUR BLACKS 


. Solubility in comparatively small 


amounts of Sodium Sulfide—is the 
quality the machine dyer looks for 
in sulfur dyes. 

The following three ‘‘National’’ 
types are of this character. Each, 
moreover, is of excellent fastness to 

light, water, fulling, cross dyeing, 
perspiration, hot pressing rubbing, 
alkali, and acids. Excellent fastness 
gz to light and washing makes these dyes 

) valuable for use on hostery and raw 
stock. 


National Sulfur Black B G Extra Cone.— 


the greenest type. 


National Sulfur Black R— 
much redder than National Sulfur Black B 
but greener than National Sulfur F. Paste. 


. National Sulfur Black F Paste— 
of reddish shade. 


Send to nearest branch office for samples and 
quotations. If desired we will submit dyeings 
on your stock. 


National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. 


2 at 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
New York 


OYES xx xX 


Chicago Charlotte loronto Philadelphia 
Boston Hartford __ Montreal Providence San Francisco 
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Before You Buy Daylight 
Know These Facts 


Executives who are going to 
brighten the interiors of their 
workrooms should know these 
facts. about Dixielite. 

It is the whitest, longest- 
wearing mill white made. And 
it stays white. Time will not 
turn it yellow nor lessen its 
great refractive powers. Dixie- 
lite dries with a hard finish 
that will not chip, crack or peel. 
Soap and water keep it perpet- 
ually new. 

Dixielite distributes 
daylight evenly—to ev- 
ery corner. It brings 
the greatest amount of 
daylight inside your 
workrooms, and keeps 
it ‘there the greatest 


Dixielite is the perfect white 


‘finish for walls and ceilings. 


Long service in every kind of 
mill, factory, warehouse and 
industrial plant has proven it 
superior. Eighty years of expe- 
rience guarantee its quality. 
Let us give you complete in- 
formation about this master 
mill white. Write for Booklet 
No. 55, “Keeping in the Spot- 
light.” 

Exterior Surfaces. 

The outside of build- 
ings of brick, cement 
and stucco need Bay 
State Brick and Cement 
Coating. It beautifies 
and it waterproofs—the 
hardest rain cannot 


Reg US Pat OF 


number of hours per 
day. 


/ 
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THE BAY STATER 


beat through a Bay 
State Coated Surface. | 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO.. Inc. 
139 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH STORES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


New York Office 
211-219 Forty Seventh Street 
Brooklyn 


Southern Office 
Greenville, 8. 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut St. 
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Development of the Human Element 
in Textile Industry in the South. 


By T. E. Browne, Director, Voca- 

tional Education.) 

No less an authority upon the 
lextile industry in the South and in 
tl:e country at large than David 
Clark, of Charlotte, editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, recently 
declared: 

“The greatest development in the 
textile industry in the South during 
recent years has not been in the 
number ‘of mills and spindles or in 
the amount of capital invested. It 
has been in the men who work in the 
mills—the superintendents, the over- 
seers, the bosses, and the mill 
workers generally on down to the 
sweeper boys. How marked this 
development has been can only be 
appreciated. by those who have had 
opportunity to compare the opera- 
tive of today in intelligence, in effi- 
cieney, and in his appreciation of 
the dignity and importance of his 
work with the operative of even a 
decade ago. The mill worker of to- 
day as a general rule ‘is definitely 
and permanently identified with the 
textile industry. He has become a 
part of it and he appreciates the im- 


portance of the part he is playing 


in building up and maintaing the 
prosperity and well-ebing of his 
state and nation. : 

“Here is where we are going to 
beat the world in the matter of tex- 
tile development. With his native 
intelligence, industry, ambition, im- 
itiative, and independence of thought 
and action, plus what he can gain 
through the educational opportuni- 
ties that are open to him, our worker 
is going a long way toward revolu- 
tionizing the textile industry. Prac- 
tically all of the cotton mill execu- 
tives, superintendents and overseers 
who are making the entire country 
sit upand take notice of our recent 
development in the industry have 
come up from the ranks. The oth- 
er workers have seen these gradually 
advance to oppositions of responsi- 
bility and greater remuneration and 
there is today among the thousands 
of optimism and determination to 
advance.” 

The State is Helping. 

The State of North Carolina and 
the Federal Government, through 
the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, is rendering invaluable assist- 
ance tO hundreds of ambitious 
young men in the textile. industry 
through appropriate instructions in 
regularly organized day and night 
classes. A total of 1,758 students 
are enrolled at present in 154 classes. 
The state and the federal govern- 
ment are supporting and directing 


the work, while 57 cotton mills of. 


North Carolina are also contributing 
foward the support of the classes 
in their respective communities. 
Including the amount contributed 
by the mills, more than $8,000 has 
been spen*during the past year in 
this field of vocational education. 
This work is under the direction of 
Mr. Geo. W. Coggin, Supervisor of 
Trades and Industries in the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, and 
his assistant, Mr M. L. Rhodes. 

There have been numerous speci- 
fic instances of advancement. of.in- 
dividuals to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility, remuneration and use- 
fulness as the result of the study 
and work done in these classes. 
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In this connection it is interesting 
to note a recent statement by Ches- 
ter I. Campbel, an economic author- 
ity of Boston, after a visit to a num- 
ber of mill communities in this state 
and in South Carolina. He said: 

‘“T do not know cf any line of hu-- 
man endeavor that offers so much to 
the diligent worker as the textile 
industry, and the next generation in 
your section is facing a splendid op- 
portunity in this connection.” 

Mr. Campbell evidently regards 
conditions in Piedmont Carolina as 
nearly ideal for the development of 
the textile industry,'and his view of 
the situation is logical. All signs are 
ripe for a development of the indus- 
try in this section and on a scale so 
large that our present industry will 
be a pigmy beside what the future 
will bring forth. If this hope is rea-_ 
lized, there should be right here the 
biggest opportunity for the young 
man in industry that can be found 
on the American continent, for it: 
will embrace the development of 
virgin fields. 

The State of North Carolina is do- 
ing its part in preparing the young 
men in the textile industry, and in 
other industries in North Carolina 
for the opportunities which all eco- 
nomic authorities agree are open to 
them. 

Any industrial plant in North 
Carolina wishing to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the 
State Department of Education for 
the improvement of their employes 
along the lines indicated in this ar- 
ticle should write Geo. W. Coggin, 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Edueation, Raleigh, N. C.. who will 
give the desired information 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 


Powder. ‘‘Six in One 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL CO 


NC 


Trade Mark Reg. U, Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Niehols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Thin-Place Preventer for Looms. 


Isaac Snow, of Lawrence, Mass., 
has invented an Improvement in 
Thin-Place Preventers for Looms, of 
which the following description, in 
connection with the accompanying 
drawings, is a specification, like 
characters on the drawings repre- 
senting like parts. 

This invention relates to looms, 
and more particularly to thin place 
preventers. 


Thin places in the cloth are pro- 
duced when filling fails to be laid 
in the shed during the continued op- 
eration of the loom. This defective 
operation of the loom may be due 
to a. variety of reasons, among 
which may be mentioned improper 
action of the filling or weft fork 


which may indicate the presence of 


filling in the shed on the beatup, 
whereas, filling had not been 
laid in the shed. This would occur 
if the grid became clogged with lint, 
or the tinés of the filling fork be- 


came bent. It sometimes happens, 
also, that in filling replenishing 


looms the trailing end of a broken 
filling will extend in front of the 
filling or weft fork and tilt it on the 
beat-up, notwithstanding the fact 
that a full length of filling has not 
been laid in the shed. Other condi- 


tions may arise to bring about de- 
fective operation of the loom and 
the production of cloth with thin 
places. 

In seeking to overcome the pro- 
duction of cloth with thin places, it 
has heretofore been proposed to pro- 
vide a thin place preventer at the 
front of the loom, which enters be- 
tween the warp threads, or is other- 
wise so positioned as to interfere 
with the work of the weaver, and 
such devices have frequently added 
to the complication of the loom con- 
struction, 

An important feature of the pres- 
ent invention, therefore, consists of 
a thin place preventer located back 
of the lay and rendered effective to 
stop the loom when filling fails to be 
laid in the shed prior to the beatup 
movement of the lay. While the thin 
place preventer of the present in- 
vention may be variously contrived, 
it preferably comprises a drop wire 
which is nermally in the path of 
movement of a. feeler..that..effects 
loom stoppage when thé feeler 
movement is arrested. 

In carrying this feature of the 
invention into effect, the drop wire 
isin the present instance, associat- 
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ed with a warp stop motion back of 
the lay, and the drop wire is raised 
from the path of the feeler on each 
beat-up movement of the lay, pro- 
vided filling has been laid in the 
shed prior to the beat-up. 


In effecting this general purpose — 


of the invention, advantage is taken 
Of the fact that the warp threads ex- 


, tending from the warp beam to the 


breast beam are given a_ vertical 
movement of more or less amplitude 
when the lay beats up, provided fill- 
ing has been laid in the shed. This 
is usually due to the lay reed im- 
parting a frontward blow to the fell 
of the cloth, and exerting a length- 
wise tension on the warp threads at 
the moment of beat-up. 

The invention will be best under- 
stood from the accompanying draw- 
ings and following deseription of 
one good practical form thereof. 

In the drawings :— 

Figure 1 is a perspective view of 
parts of the loom, showing more 
particularly the warp threads, shed- 
ding mechanism of heddles, the lay 
the warp stop motion and associated 
parts, other portions of the loom be- 
ing omitted for clearness of illustra- 
tion; 

Fig. 2 is a cross section of the 
warp stop motion on an enlarged 
scale, and showing also in this in- 


‘Pee 


one of the drop wires in its 


stance, 
normal or stopping position: 


Fig. 3 is a perspective: view with 
parts broken away, illustrating the 
drop wire and one form of drop 
wire controller: and 

Fig. 4 is a view similar to that of 
Fig. 3, showing a modified form of 
drop wire control means. 

To give full access to the woven 
portion of the cloth during the 
weaving operation, the present thin 
place preventer is shown as associat- 
ed with a warp stop motion at the 
rear of the lay. Thus, the weaver 
may at all times have unobstructed 
control of the woven portion of the 
cloth, and the warp in front of the 
lay reed. 


Referring more particularly to. 


Fog. 1, the breast beam 1 of the 
loom may be of usual character and 
rave extending rearwardly there- 
from the usual temple 2 for holding 
the cloth stretched widthwise. The 
lay 3 has the usual reed 3 through 
which the warp threads pass, and 
by which the filling or weft thread 
is moved to and beaten up at the 
fell of the cloth when the filling has 
heen laid in the shed. Back of the 
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The tather Says 
*“Weather may come 

and weather may go 
But Carrier makes 

weather whether or no!"’ 


(arrier Fngineering ©rporation 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Boston _ Buffalo Chicago 
New York Philadelphia 


Automatic, Guaranteed 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
for 


Humidifying, Heating Cooling, Ventilating 
and Purifying 


Literature upon request 


Order them from Stock 


INVESTMTRENT VALUE 


STEEL SHELVING 


and Factory Equipment 


Lupton’s Sons Company 
Philadelphia 


A Big House Equipped to Take 


Care of Big Business 


BALTIMORE WAREHOUSE 


B. F. BOND PAPER COMPANY 


PROGRESSIVE PAPER MERCHANTS 


BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 
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BUDD PRODUCTS 


LOILER FRONTS 
Buckstays 
T Covering Bars 
Floor Plates 
Doors 
Door Liners 
GRATES 
Budd Stationary 
Grates 
Herringbone Grate 
Straight Gates. 
Universal Shaking 
Grates 


| 


Pin Hole Grates 

Budd Dumping 
Grates 

Budd Stationary Cir- 
cle Grates 

Budd Cireular Dump- 
ing Grates 

Old Style Circle 
Grates 


Firestone Furnace 
Cement 
Budd Babbitt Metal 


RIGHT AMG GAS 


ef, 


THE NEW BUDD FURNACE 


BUDD GRATE COMPANY 


2011-25 East Hagert St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Player, Manager Greenville,S.C. office 


extreme. 


summer. 


Joseph A. Vosel Co. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
The most durable water 
closet made. 


In service winter and 

Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. | 

Heavy brass valves. 

Strong hardwood seat. 

Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington, 


Textile Industry 


Turns To South 


David Clark in the Boston Transcript 


Cotton manufacturing began in 
the South in 1813 with the establish- 
ing of a small mill at Lincolnton, 
N. C. Most of the machinery was 
made on the spot and the total cost 
of the seventy spindle mill was 
$1,300. 

‘During the next twenty years oth- 
er small mills were built but farm- 
ing with slaves was found to be 
much more profitable than cotton 
manufacturing and it is estimated 
that the presence of negro slaves 
retarded the textile industry of the 
South fully fifty years. 

The men of that period found 
that negroes could not be trained as 
cotton mill operatives and although 
many attempts have since then been 
made to utilize negro labor in cotton 
mills, all have been failures. Mills 
have been built exclusively for ne- 
gro labor but the result has been the 
same in every case and all of them 
have been dismantled or been chang- 
ed to white labor. : 

By 1860 the spindles in the South 
had gradually increased to 295,000 
but it was not until after the Civil 
War that the section below Washing- 
fon began to realize the value of the 
industry and then due to the lack of 
funds the progress was very slow. 

In 1860 there were 560,000 spindles 
which increased to 1,819,000 in 1890 
and 6,267,000 in 1900. 

Progress became more rapid after 
1900 so that 11,583,000 were in opera- 
tion by 1910 and New England began 
to realize that the South could man- 
ufacture cotton and was becoming 
a real competitor. 

Now the South has in operation 
16,400,000 spindles and will undoubt- 
ediv reach the 17,000,000 figure dur- 
ing 1923. 

The following table shows the 
comparative growth of the North 
and South during the past few years. 


North: South 
19,600,000 14,814,000 
19,900,000 45.239.000 
20,000,000  15,902.000 
21,000,000 46.450,000 
20,000,000 16,400,000 


Massachusetts has long held the 
cotton manufacturing supremacy 
but North Carolina with 5,500,000 
spindles installed and many more 
under construction threatens to 
take the lead. 

Massachusetts allows its legisla- 
ture to meet every year and a man- 
ufacturer can scarcely adjust him- 
self to one low before other pro- 
posed laws are upon him. 

A Massachusetts Governor takes 
his seat in the Governor’s chair and 
has to immediately consider his cam- 
paign to succeed himself. 

The North Carolina: legislature 
only meets every two years and then 
can only stay in session for sixty 
days. 

The Governor of. North Carolina 
is elected for four years and not 
allowed to suceeed himself ean de- 
vote his time to constructive work. 

Manufacturers prefer the North 
Carolina system of State Government 
and too much polities weight heavily 
upon the cotton mill men of Massa- 
ehusetts. 

The idea 


prevails that Southern 


cotton mills operate very long hours 
and employ very young children, 
but such is not the ease. 

All the Southern states prohibit 


the employment of boys under four- 
feen years of age except that in 
Georgia, the son of a widowed moth- 
er, solely depended upon him, may 
work after becoming 12 years of 
age and in North Carolina a boy be- 
fween 12 and 14 years of age may 
work outside of the school term. 
In both cases a special permit must 
be secured from a child welfare 


commission. 
South Carolina limits working 
hours: {0 55 and while the other 


states permit 60 hours, many mills 
only operate 55 hours. 

The range of mountains that pass- 
es through western North Carolina 


and South Carolina. and Eastern 
Tennessee also touches .northern 


Georgia and Northern Alabama. 

The mountains are filled with a 
pure-blooded, English speaking peo- 
ple and that is the great asset of 
the Southern textile industry. 

The mountain people have little 
means of livelihood and as many 
of them live in abject poverty they 
welcome the opportunity of moving 
into the eomfortable homes at the 
mills and once established in a mill 
village they rarely go back to the 
mountains or leave the mills to en- 
gage in other lines of work. 

With few exceptions the Southern 
cotton mills own their mill villages, 
that is, they build cottages clase 
around the mill and rent them to 
their emploves at 25 cents per room 
per week. Often that price includes 
electric lights. and water and fuel 
is furnished at’ wholesale prices. 

Comparatively few of the New 
England mills have their own vil- 
lages and the operatives therefore 
have to rent homes from. outsiders 
often paying $5 to $7 per week in 
addition to the ‘cost of water and 
lights. Manv-of the New England 
operatives also pay car fare to and 
from the mills. | 

In the mill villages of the South 
every cottage has a garden and the 
produce therefrom supplies the ta- 
bles in the summer whereas the 
New England operatives pay high 
prices for vegetables. 

On account of the colder climate 
New England operatives must buy 
more and heavier clothing and it is 
estimated that their average fuel 
eost is $86 as against $18 for South-’ 
ern operatives. 


The New England operatives de- 
mand sufficient wages to cover their 
higher costs of living which are és- 
timated at $7.80 per operative per 
week more than that of the Southern 
operative. A New England opera- 
tive must therefore get $22.50 per 
week in order to live on the same 
scale as a Southern operative who 
receives $15.00. 

As goods of equal quality are sold 
for the same price whether produc- 
ed in fhe North or South, the ‘cotton 
manufacturers wish to avoid having 
fo add to his costs the extra $7.80 
per operative per week. and it is 
logical to build mills whefe goods 
can be manufacturered at the lower 
costs. 

In addition to the lower wage seale 
the manufacturer finds in the South 
a splendid class of labor and is easily’ 
trained and does not leave the mills 
for the lines of work as do the: for- 
eign born employes of the’ New Eng- 
land mills. 
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Thirty years ago it was said that 
the South could only make the very 
coarsest yarns and goods and it was 
said so often that New England be- 
lieved it. 

Twenty years ago it was admitted 
that they might make the medium 
counts but could never produce fine 
goods. | 

Today Southern mills are making 
fine cotton and. silk shirting and 
dress goods equal in quality to 
those made anywhere in the world. 

New England lost sight of the fact 
that: the mills of the South were 
being ‘filled with people who were 
pure blood descendents of the best 
stock of old England and Scotland 
and that they had the ability to ac- 
quire skill. 

The men who are at the head of 
the cotton mills of New England are 
as a rule able, experienced and well 
trained but the constant. pressure of 
radical legislation and excessive 
taxation has been wearing them 
down, 

They see in the South less legis- 
lative interference lower taxes and a 
better class of labor with a lower 
living costs. | 

Is it any wonder that their faces 
are turning Southward? 


Duck Exports Increase. 


Washington.—Exports of cotton 
cloths for the 14 months, ended No- 
vember, are somewhat ahead of the 
coresponding period of 1921, com- 
paring 546,398370 square yards 
against 511,682,641: yards. Individ- 
ually, November, 1921, was better 
than last month, showing exports 
Of 53,421,655 vards for last Novem- 
ber, as compared with 45,934,138 
square yards for the same month 
of 1922. 

There has been a big gain in the 
exports of ducks during the past 
year, as well as during the past 
month. For the 11 months ended 
November, duck exports were 10,- 
115,639 square yards, as compared 
With 6,868,517 yards for the. same 
period of 1921. During the month 
of November, 1922, duck exports 
were 816,740 square yards, as com- 
pared with 368,253 yards for the 
same month of last year. 

The big decline in cloth exports 
seems to be in unbleached or gray 
goods. For the 11 months ended 
November, 1921, the gray goods ex- 
ports were 206,889,830 yards. Dur- 
ing the same 11 months of this year, 
these exports shrunk to. 165,878,662 
square yards. A considerable dif- 
ference is also shown between the 
month of November this year and 
of last year, in which the exports 
in 1921 were 18,672,825 yards, as com- 
pared with but 10,894,710 square 
yards for last month. 

For the 14 months’ period ended 
November, there is a fair gain in 
exports, as compared with last vear, 
in ‘piece dyed, yarn dyed, printed 
and bleached goods. 


The National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, in its market service 
letter, says of the cotton goods mar- 
ket; 

Gray cloth sellers report that 
mills are well booked ahead on print 
eloths for January and February de- 
livery and that many sheetings have 
been sold for February, March and 


an upward 
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April. Gray goods have held well 
in price and would seem to contain 
elements of continued strength 
Which cannot but reflect in the fin- 
ished product. 

Manufacturers of ginghams ex- 
pressed the opinion that due to lim- 
ited productive capacity of box 
looms for plaid and checked ging- 
hams and the strong demand, there 
will be a searcity of these goods in 
the spring, basing this comment on 
the goods which were priced when 
cotton was 21 cents per pound and 
upon the more recent higher prices 
which were named when cotton was 
approximately 25 cents per pound. 

Some of the wholesalers have been 
slow in placing their gingham or- 
ders, but these cases are probably 
exceptional and later effort may be 
made to cover for their real require- 
ments. Many wholesalers, as well 
as manufacturers, feel that there 
will be. a great shortage of 32-inch 
ginghams and that by no means will 
there be enough 32-inch to supply 
the demand. The mills have aban- 
doned many of their 27-inch lines, 
and as the 32-inch goods obviously 
sannot be made on 27-inch looms 
delays will be experienced because 
of the inability to make this radical 
change in one season. 

A commission merchant interested 
in napped goods said: ‘“Inquirias 
are coming into the market for 36- 
inch outings, with the tendency of 
the outing business to shift more 
and more from the narrow to the 
36-inch goods.” Mail order houses 
report that they are selling five 
times the quantity of 36-inch goods 
than they are of the 27-inch. 

Percale demand continues strong 
and gray goods prices would indi- 
cate no weakness. Printers suggest 
revision from. present 
prices when printed goods are again 
offered. 

A commission merchant, whose 
opinion is highly respected, has 
made, at our request, the following 


statement with respect to the lines: 


in which he is interested: 

“Generally speaking, the 
who uses our various lines have 
covered moderately for their De- 
cember-January business and in 
some casés for February. As was 
to be expected, items that had been 
sluggish for some time are now in 
most cases difficult to get, respond- 
ing, as usual, to the law of action 
and reaction.” 

Difficult selling conditions have 
resulted in considerable creative ac- 
tivity on the part of the primary 
markeet factors in wash goods and 
cotton novelties in both white and 
colored fabrics. .Wholesalers are ac- 
lively co-operating in premoting the 
sale of this attractive merchandise 
and are meeting with considerable 
success. 


trade 


BOILER FLUES 
MILL CASTINGS AND SUPPLIES 
BELTING, PACKING AND LACING 


WOOD, IRON AND STEEL 


LOMBARD IRON WORKS. AUGUSTA, GA 


Loom Fixer Wanted. 


Wanted two or three Draper 
loom fixers. Apply to J. C. Gil- 
lespie, Overseer of Weaving, Pel- 
ham, Ga. 


WORKING BACK 
from thee CUSTOMER 


A successful manufacturer of a popular. 
product in the Middle West gave this as his 
recipe for success: 


“Begin at the customer and work back.” 


Nothing could more aptly describe the tra- 
ditional attitude of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
toward their obligations to clients. 
mer-interest is the first consideration. 
Ninety-two years of experience have proved 
it to be the most profitable policy. 


Custo- 


| The men in the Lockwood-Greene organiza- 
tion are trained to plan a factory or design 
a building as if it were their own investment. 
They are trained to put themselves in the 
-elient’s place and to temper their idealism 
with the practicable requirements of the 
client’s business. 


The service of Lockwood, Greene, & Co. 
includes the counsel of engineers, architects 
It in- 
cludes every service required in the building 
of a new plant 
old one, selection of a 
to the contract and 
vision of construction. 


and men of broad business experience. 


or the extension of an 
the 
letting of 


from site 
super- 
It is a completely 


rounded organization of experts, covering 


BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 


every branch of engineering and practically. 
every class of industrial building. 


Whether you are contemplating an im- 
mediate program of building or not, we want 
you to have a copy of the booklet, “Building 
With Foresight.” It will be sent on request. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 
BOSTON 


ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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Thin-Place Preventer For Looms 


Continued from pagel) 

levy are the harnesses or heddles 5 
which may be of any usual and well 
known character for separating the 
warp threads in the formation of a 
shed through which the usual shut- 
tle mav be picked. It has not been 
deemed necessary in the present ex- 
ploitation of the invention, to 
show the means for raising and low- 
ering the warp threads other than 
the heddles, because such means 
forms no special part of the present 
_ Invention, 

The warp threads a pass from the 
warp beam 6 over the usual whip 
roll 7, and as shown, they then pass 
to the. warp stop motion, and from 
there through the eves of the ‘hed- 
dies, through the dents of the reed 
fo the fell of the cloth at 8, where 
th warp threads are combined with 
the filling or weft threads to form 
the cloth b, and are wound upon the 
breast beam 52. 

The whip roller supporting bar 
7 is either yieldingly mounted to 
vield to the longitudinal tension of 
fhe warp threads at times, or it 
may be given a positive movement 
fo. compensate for the differences 
in a pull upon the warp threads dur- 
ing the weaving. In either case the 
mechanical means connected to the 
whip roll is well understood, and 
needs no special description here, as 
it forms no. essential part of the 
present invention. 

The warp stop motion as shown, 
comprises. a series of warp drop 
wires 9 which, in the present in- 
sfance, are arranged in two rows 
and guided in their up and down 
movement by their warp guide bars 
10 which pass through. slots 44 in 
the warp drop wires 9. The warp 
threads, as usual, normally support 
{he warp drop wires in their raised 
position, and when a warp thread 
breaks or -becomes too slack for 
weaving purposes, the associated 
warp drop wire moves into the path 
of a feeler and arrests the same. In 
the present instance, the warp stop 
motion has at each side of the rows 
of drop wires the warp supports 12 
which may be of. any’of the well 
known types, but as herein illus- 
frated, they comprise two transver- 
sely extending members, one in fron! 
and one in the rear of the rows of 
warp drop wires. The warp drop 
wires themselves may be of any of 
the well known types, but as herein 
shown, the warp drop wires 9 are 
provided each with an eye 13 (Fig 
2) through which passes one of the 
warp threads on its way from the 
warp beam to the fell of the eloth. 

The feeler is a normally moving 
element during the loom operation, 
and like the warp drop wires, it may 
he of any of the well known ivpes. 
As herein illustrated, the feeler 14 

Fig. 2) is mounted upon a slide 15 
which is given a reciprocating move- 
ment on a fixed support 16 by means 
of a vibrator 17 which may he pivot- 
ally connected at 18 to a -iinmk 49 
pivotally attached to the slide 45.at 
2). The support 16 may be eonven- 
iently secured to one -of the warp 
supporting members 12, as shown by 
Fig. 2. The vibrator 17 is mounted 
upon the rock shaft 21, and through 
siitable connections 22 with an ac- 
tuating means, the vibrator 17 is giv- 
en an oscillatory movement, and 
thereby moves the feeler in its feel- 
ing path. The feeler in the present 
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invention, like other well known feel- 
ers, effects loom stoppage when its 


feeling movement is arrested, but 
since the train of mechanism for ef- 
fecting this purpose is well known, 
and since any of the various types 
thereof may be employed in connec- 
tion with the present invention, it is 
not deemed necessary to further il- 
lustrate or describe it. The construc- 
tion is such that should one of the 
warp drop wires be released by a 
slack or broken warp thread, it will 
move into the path of the feeler 14 
and arrest it, with the result that the 
loom will be stopped through the 
usual train of mechanism. 

The drop wire of the thin place 
preventer is shown in the present 
illustration of the invention, 
formed of a strip of sheet metal 23 
having a slot 24 through which pass- 
es one of the drop wire guides 10, 
the construction being such that this 
drop wire may be moved relatively 
to the support 10. The drop wire 23, 
jn accordance with the present. in- 
vention ,is normally positioned to 
effect a loom. stoppage unless it is 
remoyed from its normal position 
when the lay beats up the filling 
previously laid in the shed. In the 
present instance, the drop wire 23 
is normally positioned with its low- 
er end portion in the path of the 
feeler, and unless removed 
such normal position, the drop wire 
will arrest the feéler and effect loom 
stoppage. 

One of the preferred means of uti- 
lizing the movement of the warp 
threads to remove-the drop wire 2: 
from its normal position when the 
lap beats up filling previously laid 
in the shed, is indicated in Fig. 3, 
wherein a drop wire controller. is 
shown as bearing upon [the sheet of 
warp threads, and adapled to he 
moved by the warp threads and 
adapted to be moved by the warp 
threads when the lap beats up, pro- 
vided filling has been laid in the 
shed. The controller as shown in 
Fig. 3, comprises the arm 25 which 
overlies the warp threads a prefer- 
ably at one side of the warp sheet. 
The controller 25 as shown in Fig. 
3, is pivotally mounted.in a bracket 
26 which may be conveniently se- 
cured to one of the warp supporting 
members 12, as by means of the set 
screw 27. The bracket 26 has the 
bifurcated portion 28 which em- 
praces an edge portion of the warp 
support 12,-and the set screw 27 
claimps the bracket in place while 
the lock nut 29 serves to lock the 
bracket in its set position. In Fig, 
3 the controller is formed of wire as 
one convenient way of making. it. 
and one portion 30 extends laterally 
from the pivotal supporting portion 
31 under the sheet of warp threads 
or a portion of them, and then up- 
wardly and frontwardly as at 32. 
and then laterally towards the side 
of the sheet of warp threads, and 
terminates with the downwardly ex- 
fending end portion 33. 

Extending forwardiv from the 
pivotal portion 34 is the arm 34, the 
front end 35 of which is adapted to 
engage the drop wire 23 and lift it 
when the sheet of warp threads a 
is moved upwardly or in a vertical 
direction. The end of the arm 34 
may be variously contrived, but as 
shown if has a hooked portion 36, 
one member of which ‘passes into 
the slot 37 of the drop wire 23, and 


as the arm moves upwardly, it lifts 


as. 


from 


the drop wire through the should- 
ered or cross portion 38 thereof, all 
substantially as indicated in Fig. 3. 

When filling is laid in the shed, 
and the lay beats up, the warp 
threads 3 are subjected to a length- 
wise tension,- which, in the illustrat- 
ed form of the invention, tends to 
straighten the sheet of warp threads 
between the warp roll and the fell of 
the cloth, and impart to the sheet of 
warp threads a vertical movement 
upwardly. ‘This movement of the 
Sheet of warps is imparted to the 
drop wire 23, and it is removed from 
the path of the feeler, so that the 
loom continues. to run.. Should 
the filling not be laid in the shed 
from any cause, the warp threads 
will not be subjected to the length- 
wise tension hereinbefore noted, as 
the lay beats up, and consequently 
the drop wire 23 would remain in its 
initial position ,or in other words, 
in the path of the feeler, and would 
arrest the feeler and stop the loom. 
When the loom has been stopped, 
{he weaver.is given an opportunity 
to find the fault and remedy is with- 
out the production of cloth with thin 
places. 

In Fig. 4, as hereinbefore mention- 
ed, a slightly modified form of the 
invention is illustrated. In this case 
the drop wire 39 has the longtitudi- 
nal slot 40 through which is passed 
one of the guide members 10, and 


‘by which the drop wire is: guided 


in ifs vertical movement. The con- 
troller, however, in this case, is 
formed as part of the drop wire, and 
comprises the laterally extending 
arm 41, which may have a down- 
wardly extending end portion 42 to 
maintain the drop wire in its proper 
later relation with the sheet of 
warp threads. The arm or controll- 
er 41 bears upon the sheet of warp 
threads or a portion of the sheet, as 
indicated in Fig. 4, and in order to 


an 
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insure that the drop wire 39 shall be 
normally positioned in the path of 
the feeler, it is under the stress of 
a light spring 43 which may be sup- 
ported by a stud projecting from an 
adjustable bracket 44 secured by a 
set screw 45 to one of the warp sup- 
porting members 12. The spring, as 
shown, is coiled around a stud pro- 
jecting from the bracket 44, and has 
arm 47 which is extended to- 
wards the drop wire 39 and then 
downwardly at 48 and inwardW at 
49, and then again downwardly at 
50, the part 49 of the spring arm 47 
resting upon an appropriate should- 
ered portion 51 of the drop wire 3 9, 
the eonstruction being such that 
normally the drop wire will be po- 
sifioned to arrest the feeler, but 
when the warp threads are moved 
vertically, due to the beat-up move- 
ment of the Jay when filling is laid 
in the shed prior to the beat-up, the 
laterally extending arm or controller. 
41 will lift the drop wire from the 
path of the feeler movement, and 
the loom will continue to run. 
Should, however, the filling not be 
laid in the shed prior fo the beat-up, 
and as a consequence, the warp 
threads be not. given their vertical 
movement as described during the 
beat-up, then the drop wire will re- 
main in its normal position and ar- 
rest the feeler, with the result thaf 
the loom will stop. 

Thus, the present. invention pro- 
vides a simple, efficient and effective 
means for the prevention of thin 
places in the cloth, without at the 
same time obstructing the weavers 
full access to the cloth and the warp 
threads in front of the lay. 

It may be desired in some cases [to ° 
provide the filling drop wire with a 
lifting member for manually lifting 
the drop wire, and in such case a 
hand piece 53 (Fig. 4.) may be pro- 
vided. 
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Estimate Larger Tire Production 
For 1923. 


Reliable estimates of the automo- 
bile output of 1923 is put at 3,500,- 
000 ned cars. This is 1,000,000 great- 
er than in 1922. As a complete ro- 
tation of cars as assumed to occu- 
py every six years, it would mean 
that 1916 models have been scrapped 
‘this year. Approximately 1,500,000 
cars were manufactured that year. 
In 1924 over 800,000 cars were not 
accounted for in the registration. 
This total nearly tallies with the 
number of cars produced: in 1915. 


Spartanburg Mills Semi-Annual 
Dividends. 


Spartanburg, S. C—A_ total of 
$815,223 in cash dividends and $837,- 
500 in stock dividends was paid by 
the cotton mills of Spartanburg 
county for the semi-annual period 
ended December 31, 1922, according 
to a compilation made by A. M. Law 
& Company of this city. The total 
cash disbursements for the half year 
compare very favorably with the 
corresponding period of 1920 when 
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$838,000 was paid and represents an 
increase of $261,176 over the divi- 
dends paid on July 1 of the year 
just ended. 

The recent advance ita _ cotton 
prices originating in the increased 
demand for goods, say A. M. Law & 
Company, indicates excellent earn- 
ings for the mills of the county for 
the coming year. Many plants are 
now running night and day to com- 
plete their orders. 


Among the changes in the semi- 
annual dividend rates are the fol- 
lowing: 7 

Arkwright has resumed 5 per cent 
on its common stock; Chesnee has 
increased the semi-annual rate from 
4 per cent to 5 per cent: Cowpens 
has resumed 4 per cent on the com- 
mon stock; Tucapau has increased 
the rate on the common from 3 per 
cent to 4 per cent; Clifton has. in- 
creased the rate on the common 
stock from 4 per cent to 6 per cent: 
W oodruff, in addition to paying out 
a substantial stock dividend, is pay- 
ing 5 per cent regular dividend on 
the increased capital stock, and 5 


per cent extra. 


‘The compilation of dividends paid 


15 


during the half year together with capital of 20 of the leading cotton 
the rate of disbursement and the mills of the county is as follows: 


Per 
Company: Cent. Capital 

Arcadia Mills $ 200,000 
Avewrient Mille 6 200,000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. __..-. 5 200,000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 3 200,000 
Blue Ridge Hosiery —....... 6 40,000 
4 85,000 
296,000 
mare, Co. ......... 3% 365.000 
Knoree Mills 1% quarterly 150,000 
Fairmont Mfg. Co. .........10 annually 150,000 
*Inman Milis ........- 600,000 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 2,000,000 
+Pacolet Mig. Co. 2,000,000 
900,000 
Victor-Monaghan Co. 1% Proportioned 
Woodruff Cotton Mills —___-10 787.500 
W. S. Gray Cotton Mills ~._10 Cash 320,000 

20 Script 260,000 
Ww. S. Gray Cotton Mills _. 4 


2,000,000 


Total Cash Dividends 


STOCK DIVIDENDS. 


Fairmont Mfg. Co. 525.000 
. Woodruff Cotton Mills _..___50 


Total Stock Dividends 
Total Stock and Cash Dividends _......_-. 

*314 ‘per cent on $400,000 preferred paid Oct, 1. 

+$1,000,000 preferred stock being retired. 


“Common 


Stock Dividends 
Common $ 10,000.00 
Preferred 7,000.00 
Common 10,000.00 
Common 10,000.00 
Preferred §.000.00 

Common 2,400.00 
Common 40,000.00 
Common 19,745.00 
Common 120,000.00 
Common 16.000.00 
Preferred 8,400.00 
Preferred 
Preferred 6.387.50 
Preferred 5,250.00 
Common 15,000.00 
Common ‘91.000.00 
Common 80,000.00 
Preferred 70,000.00 
Common 27:000.00 
Common 80,000.00 
Common 43.040.00 
Preferred 9,487.50 
Common * 17,979.00 
Common 78,750.00 
Common 96,000.00 


Preferred 10,400.00 
Common 500.000.00- 
Common 75.000.00 


962.500.00 
_. $837,500.00 


O02, 120,00 


Manufacturers of 


Bobbins, 


| Bobbins 


Spools of Every Description 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 
Filling Bobbins, Twister 

Northrop Loom 


Walter L. Parker 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WE SPECIALIZE 


NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


Co. 


Southern Representative 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. le 


YOUR BELTING REQUIREMENTS 


In this drive, belting performance counts high in actual production. 
Spar Oak belting reduces slippage, maintaining the required speed of 
the machine without increasing the load at the power plant because 


the pulley side of the belt is live elastic 
| SPARTAN LEATHER 


There is a Graton & Knight belt that will give you maximum power 
per square inch of pulley surface, a belt that will cling to the job 
year in and year out, but there is no such thing as a universal belt. 
Each particular drive presents its own problem. The Graton & Knight 
engineering department is at your service at all times. No obligation 
involved when you call upon it to answer your belting questions. 


__ Graton & Knight belts are the result of many years’ research. The 
hide is tanned for the exact kind of belting it is to become, and all the 


way through the various processes of manufacturing, the ultimate 
object is under consideration. 


The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Better Branding of American 
Textiles. 


American textiles have been sold 
in the world’s markets by brand or 
label for generations. Their trade 
has prospered through the consist- 
ent maintenance of well-regulated 
reputations for quality and honesty, 
held synonymous to the identifying 
brand name or label. 

With the ramifications in the tex- 
tile lines witnessed in recent years if 
has been no more than natural that 
a certain looseness of description has 


. developed. This has taken the form 


mainly of the misbranding and mis- 
labeling of certain more or less re- 
stricted lines of goods. To counter- 
act this tendency, which would have 
reacted inevitably against the best 
interests of the several industries, 
the. representative trade associa- 
tions have adopted well-regulated 
programs of action which have been 
highly successful thus far and which 
are described at length in the forth- 
coming issne of “Commerce Re- 
ports” by Lincoln Cromwell. 

The Silk Association of America, 
the first. textile association to de- 
velop this work, has . directed its 
campaign against misbranding of 
fabries as silk along these lines: 
‘4) eomplaints to the Federal Trade 
Commission based on charges of 
“unfair competition: 2). work 


within the trade by correspondence | 


and calls. This association request- 
ed an order from the Federal Trade 
Commission to protect the genuine 
trade of members of the association 
from the unfair competition of. cot- 
ton thread. It was then a question 
whether the Commission had the 
right under the statute to . grant 
such an order, but after much de- 
liberation. the Commission deeided 


-it could proceed and its first ruling 
in 1916, prohibited the use of the 


words, “Sewing Silk” on a merecer- 
ized cotton thread. Following this, 
other decisions involved the direct 
use of the word “Silk” on substitutes 
materials were handed down. 

The second group of rulings aris- 
ing from complaints filed with the 
Commission by the Silk Association 
of America in 1915, covered those 
terms which were fanciful names 
using the letters s-i-l-k in some form 
or other, and held that such label- 
ing, without the use of qualifying 
terms which clearly indicated that 


such threads were not composed of | 


silk, was an unfair method of com- 
petition, i. e., unless identifying 


‘words. such as “mercerized erochet 


cotton” were added. 

The third eyecle in the Commis- 
sion’s rulings was the order restrict- 
ing the word “satin” to silk fabries 
only, based on the Silk Association 
of America’s petition filed im 1916. 
This case involved establishing the 
fact that satin was the name of a 
fabric rather than a weave. It was 
ordered that fabrics other than silk 
made in imitation of the lbustrious. 


high weave of satin must be labeled’ 


“Satine” or “Sateen.” The cotton 
materials, which were in contro- 
versy in this ease are commonly 
called Venetians, and while the Com- 
mission referred to them as such, 
they believed that the word “Sateen” 
was more generally known to the 
public. 

The Silk Association is now en- 
deavoring to place before the Com- 
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Where There’s Building There’s Business 


They are building mills in the South 
They read the Southern Textile Bulletin 


Recent Construction Notes. 


January Ist, 1923 
Forest City, N. C.—The Appleton Mills, of Lowell, Mass., will build ‘a 
115,000 spindle 3,500 loom mill on napped goods. A large finishing 
plant will be included. | 
Atlanta, Ga.—The Pepperel Mills, of Biddeford, Maine, are endeavoring 
to buy a large Alabama Mill. If unsuccessful they will build. 
Cramerton, N. C.—The Cramerton Mills (formerly Mays Mills) will add 
.50,000 spindles and install 2,300 looms on fine shirtings. 
Great Falls, S. C—The Republic Mills will add 1,000 looms. 


- Greenville, S. C.—The Judson Mills will add 1,200 looms. 


Greenville, S. C.—The Mills Mill will add 5,000 spindes. 
Calhoun Falls, $8. C._—The Calhoun Mills will add 15,000 spindles and 400 
looms. 


Newberry, S. C.—The Newberry Cotton Mills are considering a large 
addition. 

Montgomery, Ala.—The Kilby Mills with 10,000 spindles and 300 looms 
is being completed. 

West Helena, Ark.—Arthur H. Lowe, of Fitchburg, Mass., has purchased 
the Goodman-Howard Yarn Mills and contemplates building a large 
gingham mill. 

Baek vy Ga.—Bibb Mfg. Company will build 5,000 spindle coarse yarn 
mil 

Belmont, N. C.—The Acme Spinning Company will add 10,000 spindles. 

Belmont, N. C.—The Eagle Yarn Mills will complete the construction of 
their 10,000 spindle mill. 

Belmont, N. C.—The Perfection Spinning Company will complete the 
construction of their 16,000 spindle mill. 

Belmont, N. C.—The Stowe Spinning Company will complete the con- 
struction of their 20,000 spindle mill. 

Bessemer City, N. C.—The Gambrill and Melville Mills will add 4,000 
spindles and 100 looms. 


Bladenboro, N. C.—The Bladenboro Cotton Mills will build a new mill of 


15,000 spindles. 


Cherryville, N. C.—Carlton Yarn Mills with 5,000 spindles is being com- 
pleted. 


China Grove, N. C.—The China Grove Cotton Mills with 15,000 spindles is 
being completed. 


Forest City, N. C—The Alexander Mfg. Company will add 5,000 spindles 
and 300 looms. | 

Gastonia, N. C.—The Arkray Mills will complete their 20,000 spindle mill 

Gastonia, N. C.—The Flint Mfg. Company will complete their addition of 
23,000 spindles. 

Gastonia, N. C.—The Groves Mill will build g 15,000 spindle addition. 

Gastonia, N. C.—The Loray Mills will add 30,000 spindles by moving the . 
machinery of the United States Cotton Mill from Pawtucket, R. I. 

Gastonia, N. C.—The Ridge Mills will add 4,000 spindles. 

Granite Falls, N. C.—The Southern Mfg. Company is being erected with 
4,000 spindles. 

Greensboro, N. C.—The Proximity Mfg. Company will add 30,000 spindles 
and 1,000 looms. 

Hillsboro, N. C.—The Eno Cotton Mills are planning a large addition. 

Leaksville, N. C—A branch of the Home Crest Carpet Mills, of Phila- 
delphia, is to be located here. 

Lexington, N. C.—The Erlanger Cotton Mills will add 140 looms. 

Lincointon, N. C.—The Melville Mfg. Company, No. 2, with 6,000 cpmeanrs 
will be completed. 

Lumberton, N. C.—H. B. Jennings will erect 600 loom weaving mill. 

Lenoir, N. o. ——Nelson Cotton Mills with 5,000 spindles has been incor- 
porate 

Oakboro, N. C.—Oakboro Cotton Mills with 5,000 spindles will be completed. 

Ranlo, N. C.—The Priscilla Spinning Company will install 15,000 of its 
proposed 25,000 spindles. 

Ranlo, N. C. —The A. M. Smyre Mfg. Company are completing a 15,000 
spindle addition. 

Rockingham, N. C.—The Entwistle Mfg. Company will build a 22,000 
spindle and 400 loom addition. 

Rockingham, N. C.—It is reported that W. B. Cole will build a new mill 
of 20,000 spindles. 


Shelby, N. C.—Dover Cotton Mills to be erected with 10,000 spindles and 
800 looms. 
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Spindale, N. C.—Spinners Processing Company are erecting large warp 
mercerizing plant. 

St. Pauls, N. C.—Ernaldson Mfg. Company will add 5,000 spindles. 

Troutman, N. C.—The Hall-Kale Mfg. Company with 8,000 spindles is 
being completed. 


Taylorsville, N. C.—The North State Cotton Mill with 5,000 spindles is — 


| being completed. 

Troy, N. C.—The Smitherman Cotton Mills will add 5,000 spindlés and 150 
looms. 

Blacksburg, S. C.—E. R. Cash will erect mill of 5,000 spindles. 

Taylors, 8. C.—The Southern Bleachery will be erected. 

Welford, S. C.—The Jackson Mills No. 2 will add 7,000 spindles. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Standard-Coosa- Thatcher Company are adding 


10,000 spindles. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Dixie Spinning Company have let contracts for 
the first 20,000 spindle unit of the 160,000 spindles they expect to 
install. 

Chattanooga, Tenn —The United Hosiery Mills are planning to erect a 
10,000 spindle yarn mill. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Cherokee Spinning Company will add 300 gingham 
looms. 

McKinney, Texas.—The Texas Cotton Mills will add 300 looms. 

New Braunfels, Texas.—The Planters and Merchants Mills are being com- 
‘pleted with 10,000 spindles and 300 looms. | 

Danville, Va.—The Riverside & Dan River Mills who ‘recently completed 
a 30, 000 spindle addition wili add 40,000 additional spindles. 

Columbus, Ga.—The Swift Mtg. Company will add 100 looms, 

Dalton, Ga. —The Eik Cotton Mills will add 7,000 spindles. 

Fries, Va.—The Washington Mills will add 10,000 spindles. 

Red Springs, N. C.—The Red Springs Cotton Mills will add 10,000 spindles 
or 300 looms. 

Stanley, N. C._—The Lola Gingham Mill with 250 looms is being erected. 

Clover, S. C.—The Hampshire Mills are being erected with 20,000 spindles. 

Corsicana, Texas.—The Corsicana Cotton Mills will add 3,000 spindles. 

Waco, Texas.—The Miller Cotton Mills will add 2,000 spindles. 

Alta Vista, Va.—The Alta Vista Cotton Mills add 13,000 spindles and 
300 looms. 

Sands Springs, Okla.—A cotton mill is being organized by R. H. Kagi. __ 

Woodruff, S. C._—The Woodruff Cotton Mills are considering a large addi- 
tion. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—The Patterson Mills are adding 250 gingham 
looms. 

Mooresville, N. C.—The Mooresville Cotton Mills will add 5,000 spindles. 

Rome, Ga. —The MecLin Cotton Mills with 150 looms is to be built. 

Griffin, Ga.—The Lowell Bleachery South is being completed. 

Gastonia, N. C.—The Ragan Spinning Mills will be erected with 10,000 

Belmont, N. C.—The Linford Mills, Inc., will complete the construction 
of their 16,000 spindle mill. : | 

Fort Worth, Texas—W. M. Massie and assistants are planning the 
erection of a 20,000 spindle mill. 

Spindale, N. C.—The Stonecutter Mills are adding 275 looms. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Magnolia Silk Mills have been organized by 
R. B. Davenport. 


Many more announcements will be made during the early months of 
1923. We estimate that a half million spindles, not included in the above 
will be announced. 


The San Francisco Examiner and the Los Angeles Times 
are splendid papers but you would prefer to read your 
own papers. 

There are a number of. excellent textile journals but the 
mill people of the South read their own paper—the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 

If there is any doubt about this, select at random fifty 
Southern mills and ask them what textile journal they read. 

The journal that they read is the best advertising medium. 
They read the Southern Textile Bulletin and you never find 
one at a cotton mill with the wrapper left on. 

About eighty per cent of the above mentioned construc- 
tion is within one hundred miles of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Where there is building there is business. Those who 
are building read the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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mission néw cases involving fanci- 
ful names containing the -letters 
s-i-l-k with or without qualifying 
terms, on the ground that the name 
itself and not the explanation or 
qualifying adjectives is conveyed to 
the public. Along with other trade 
association if is also working toward 
the enactment of legislation by Con- 
gress which will protect the buyer 
of textiles, particularly silk, by pro- 
viding definite punishment for the 
misbranding or misrepresentation 
of such articles. 

The Knit Goods Manufacturers of 
America was the next trade associa- 
tion to follow the approach to better 
textile labeling offered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. On the ini- 
tiative of the Fair Trade League, 
a certain retailer was indicted and 
tried in 1918 on a charge of fraudu- 
lently advertising a well known 
brand of knitted underwear. The 
underwear was well made. The 
same quality had for years been 
sold at a fair price under the same 
level, and the same _ dealers had 
bought and sold it readily season 
after season., The box labels de- 
scribed it als “Australian Wool 


# Shirts.’ Actually the material was 
nearly all cotton and only a small. 


part of the wool used was Austra- 
lian. It was plainly deceptive label- 


ing and advertising, buf the dealer 


was acquitted on proof that his ad- 
vertisements and his salesmen had 
used only the manufacturer’s own 
iabel words. 
cesfully pased the blame on to the 
) 


The Fair Trade League continued 


its efforts by filing a complaint of 
unfair competition through intent to 
deceive the public against the man- 
ufacturer. of this underwear, who 
replied that its labels involved no 
unfair competition because similar 
labels were used by all his competi- 
tors making similar underwear. This 
proved to be true. It was also prov- 
ed that such labels had been used 
for years, that nobody in the trade 
took them seriously because under- 
wear was ROL sold in boxes at retail 
or wholesale, the box: labels were 
rarely seen by the buyer, and there 
was no evidence that any purchasés 
were made on the strength of the 
labels. But the Federal Trade Com- 


mission found that the retailer had . 


advertised the underwear in ques- 
falsely by copying the labels, and its 
investigators reported retail sales- 
men who read box labels to them 
and said the underwear must be all 
wool because the label read “Wool- 
en,” or “Wool,” ot 
camel hair when in fact that mater- 
ial was mostly cotton. So a com- 
plaint was filed against a large group 
of leading underwear manufactur- 
ers, all members of the Knit Goods 


Manufacturers of America. This 


trade association appointed an in- 
vestigating committee which later 
reported that many milis and deal- 
ers were using labels whose literal 
meaning was a misleading descrip- 
tion of the underwear. A report 
recommending that only such labels 
should be used thereafter as were 
true and exact beyond any misun- 
derstanding was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Association and a copy fil- 
ed with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Only one concern refused to fol- 


(Continued on Page 24.) 
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$40,000,000 for New Mills. 


Elsewhere in this issue we are re- 
printing a circular that we are 
sending to the machinery and sup- 
ply men to show them the volume 
of business that is now pending in 
this field. 

Conservatively estimated the items 
innumerated represent expenditures 
for buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment amounting to $40,000,000 and 
there are many other new mills and 
additions that will be announced in 
the next few months. 

It is also very certain that several 
other New England mulls will soon 
announce their plans for building 
branch mills in the South. 

The shrewd merchant whether he 
very extensively advertise his goods 
in a dead town but uses large space 
where. there 
perity. 

There is a very small amount of 
new construction work in New Eng- 
land but the South is dotted with 
new enterprises additions. 


is business and. pros- 


The shrewd merchant where he be 
a merchant of dry goods or mer- 
chant of textile machinery studies 
the value of the various advertising 
be a merchant of dry goods or a mer- 
lects those that are read by the peo- 
ple who are possible purchasers of 
his goods. 

The cotton manufacturers of the 
South from overseers to presidents, 
inclusive, read the Southern Textile 
Bulletin to a much greater extent 
than any other journal. 

The South offers, at the present 
time, the best opportunities for the 
sale of textile machinery and sup- 
plies and mill men of the South 
read the Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Disappearance. 


Estimating the American con- 
sumption for December at 540,000 
hales and the exports to January 
ist at 2,750,000 we have the follow- 
ing disappearance statistics for Jan- 
uary ist, 1923. 
Aug. ist, 1922, carry over.. 2,828,000 


Total U: 8S. Supply ...... . 12,792,000 
U. consumed and ex- 
ported to Jan. 1, 1923.... 5,424,000 


Remaining supply 


These figures: show that U. 8. con- 
sumption and exports for. the past 
five months have been at the rate 
of 1,085,000 bales per month but the 
supply of 7,368,000 only provides 
1,053,000 per month for the remain- 
ing seven months to August 1, 1923. 

In order to provide that amount 
the government estimate of 9,964,000 
must be equaled which is very doubt- 
ful, and every bale of cotton must 
be dislodged from the hands of the 
farmers and speculators. 


There is no reason to expect a low- 


er consumption rate as our mills 
are now sold ahead four months and 
there is no reason to expect reduced 
exports. 

If exports and consumption con- 
tinue at their present rate we have 
only enough cotton in the United 
States fo meet the demand of con- 
sumption and, exports to July 20, 
and, if the farmers and speculators 
hold back one million bales, the 
available supply will: not last until 
July ist. 

As new cotton can not be expected 
earlier than August 15th to Septem- 
ber ist, we have a large gap with no 
apparent supply. 

We can not spin bear arguments 
nor can we spin the 1923 crop, no 
matter how large, before it is picked 
and ginned. 

While we are absolutely confident 
that a price of 30 cents or more will 
prevail we are not interested in this 
matter from the standpoint of 
price. 


7,368,000 


We are interested in seeing the 
Southern mills get a sufficient sup- 
ply of cotton in their warehouses to 
run them until new crop cotton is 
available. 

Cotton bought for delivery in July 
and August may be all right but a lot 
of it will never be delivered and 
many conservative mills are asking 
dealers to deliver in the spring cot- 
ton under contract for July and 
August. 

Sir Charles McCara the noted 
English cotton manufacturer in a 
recent letter to a friend in the 
United States said: “The inability 
of the South to furnish a supply of 
cotton will cause more suffering in 


the Manchester section of England 


than did the world war.” | 

While we would regret to see suf- 
fering in England we believe that 
mills will have to be idle somewhere 
and we want our mills to have 
enough to insure that their opera- 
tives will not suffer because of en- 
forced idleness, 

The cotton supply problem is a 
serious one for next summer and 
unless we can raise 14,000,000 bales 
during 1923 it is going to be a seri- 
ous one for at least another twelve 
months. 

Do not look upon this matter from 
a speculative standpoint but forget 
the false cries of “wolf” in the past 
and see that you have sufficient cot- 
ton to provide for the operation of 
your spindles until September ist. 


Pure “Likker.” 


Considerable comment was caused 
by our recent editorial on “Pure 
Gorn Likker,” but we cite the fol- 
lowing items all clipped from a 
single issue of the Charlotte News: 


New York, Dec. 27.—EKight 
deaths were attributed today to 
drinking poisonous liquor over 
Christmas. A score or more of 
victims were confined to hos- 
pitals. 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 27.—Pois- 
onous liquor obtained over the 
Christmas holidays was declared 
by the police today to have been 
responsible for one death and 
the illness of more than a score 
of persons here. From Saturday 
night until this morning 30 per- 
sons declared to have partaken 
of poisonous whiskey were ad-. 
mitted to hospitals. Four were 
discharged after a short stay in 
the hospitals but the others are 
reported to be in a serious con- 
dition. 


Shelby, Ohio, Dec. 27.—For five 
minutes, Phillip Weiganott and 
Lester Eiston stood at the bier 
of Robert Longley yesterday, 
sobs shaking their bodies, Word- 
less, they gazed upon the still 
form of Longley, who died Mon- 
day after drinking “moonshine” 
they admit they made. 

Police conducted Weiganott 
and Elston to the -coffin and ~ 
compelled them to gaze upon 
the body of Longley as a “moral 
example.” 

Weiganott and Elston are held 
on charges of murder. Two oth- 
er men who drank some of the 
same liquor were made totally 
blind and little hope for recov- 
ery of their sight was held. 
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Hundreds of other such.items have 
appeared but we were impressed 
by the fact that these appeared in 
one issue of a paper. 

The men who went totalled blind 
after drinking bootleg must live in 
darkness for the remainder of their 
lives and we wonder what they have 
to say about the price they paid. 


Practical Mill Village Planning. 


The article featured on page seven 
of this issue contains real meat for 
mill executives. Most of us rea- 
lized that village costs were a big 
factor particularly in bad times, but 
the forceful presentation of facts 
as to value of mill village property 
which means potential value as well 
as developed value is something that 
should make us stop and consider. 
Undoubtedly much waste has been 
practised in the disposition of vil- 
lage land, and it is weleome news 
that Mr. Draper and his organ- 
ization who have been responsible 
for the planning and development of 
many new mill villages and the im- 
provement of old villages in the 
Southern textile field have taken 
into consideration the practical fea- 
tures of development as well as the 
aesthetic appearance, His work has 
been a big factor in Southern mill 
village improvement and has been 
responsible for many favorable 
comments. | 

His deductions as contained in his 
present article are worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


International Textile Exposition. 


Although the opening date of the 
eighth International Textile Expo- 
sition, to be held in Mechanics Build- 
ing, Boston, is nine months away, 
great interest is already being shown 
by members of the industry. The 
Exposition will be held October 29 to 
November 3, 1923, and on December 
first Chester I. Campbell, Manager 
of the Maposition, announced that 
nearly 200 firms had made space 
reservations for their exhibits. The 
names already listed include many 
of the leading concerns of the coun- 
try, as well as embracing practical- 
ly every line identified with the in- 
dustry. At present there is every 
reason to believe that 400, perhaps 
more, exhibitors will be represented 
when the great Exposition opens. 

The Exposition will be given un- 
der the auspices of the Textile Ex- 
hibitors Association, Inc., of which 
EK. F. Hathaway is president, and be- 
sides showing all kinds of machin- 
ery in operation the publie will be 
able to see every item of importance 
in the making of cotton, woolen, and 
knitted goods, together with the 
finishing and dyeing operations. 
Every mechanical development of 
value to the textile industry will be 
shown, and there are quite a few 
of them this year. 


As the show will in every way ex- 


ceed those of previous years, addi- 
tional effort is being made by Man- 
ager Campbell to assure the gen- 
eral public of a pleasing time. To 
this end there will be not only the 
usual program of entertainment to 
meet the wishes of those who attend, 
but there will be a steady. endeavor 
to have the people understand how 
goods are made, both from watching 
the machinery in operation and from 
studying the various demonstrations, 


| 
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W. W. Triff is superintendent of 
the new yarn mill of the Durham 
Hosiery Mills, Mebane, N. C. 


W. C. Bruner, of Tuxedo, N. C.. 
is now overseer carding for the Wil- 
liamston Mills, Williamston, 8. C. 


J. H. Mayes, manager of the Fitz- 
gerald and Costran Cotton Mills has 
been elected president of the Fitz- 
gerald Kiwanis Club, 


J. M. Broadwell, of Grindel Mills, 
Greenwood, §S. C., is now overseer 
weaving for Williamston Mills, Wil- 
liamston, §. C. 


J. B. Starnes has resigned as loom 
. fixer at the Peerless Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., to accept a similar 
position at the Savon aMills, Char- 
lotte. 


A. E. Massey has not as we recently 
stated through error become sup- 
erintendent of the Peerless Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga. R. M. Mat- 
thews still fills that position. 


D. J. Howard, superintendent of 
the Pinckard Cotton Mills, Pinekard, 
Ala., has charge of the Rainbow 
Mills, Ozark, Ala., in addition to his 
other duties, 


Mr. Sam White, superintendent of 
Highland Cotton Mills and Clover- 
dale Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., 
entertained his assistant superin- 
tendents and overseers, 23 in num- 
ber, at a New Year dinner, at the 
Sheraton Hotel Saturday evening at 
7 o'clock. 


Death of Fred A. Marsh. 


The Link-Belt Company announces 
with great sororw the sudden and 
untimely death of Fred A. Marsh, 
the General Purchasing Agent of 
the Company, at his home, No. 6436 
Greenwood, Ave., Chicago, on the 
evening of December 11th, 1922, at 
the age of 52 years. «iif 

Mr. Marsh was a member the 
Link-Belt organization for over 33 
years: was one of the organizers of 
the Purchasing Agents Association of 
Chicago, and served ably as the first 
President; has been for some years 


a director in the National Associa- | 


tion of Purchasing Agents; and will 
‘be remembered by his large circle of 
business acquaintances as a particu- 
lar well informed man in his line, 
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CHARLOTTE DOUBLE LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS 


BEST BY TEST 


Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 
When ordering card bands state make of card and size 
With this information we guarantee correct fit, . 
both diameter and length, of any band for any make of ’ 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
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of sterling character, absolutely im- 
partial in his treatment of sellers, 
buying on merit, and an honor to 
the important business profession 
of Purchasing Agent. | 


Corsicana, Texas—The Narrana 
Mfg. Company has sold its machin- 
ery to the California Cordage Com- 
pany of Orange, Cal., and will be dis- 
mantled. 


Overhauling. 
Wanted—To do your overhaul- 
ing on spinning and twisting. Two 
first-clas men by day or on con- 
tract. Address Overhauler, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Better Results 


No matter how successfully 
a textile mill is operated or how 
efficient production may be there 
are always improvements to be 
utilized favorable to still better 
work and more uniform quality 
production. . 

In the use of alkalies increas- 
ing numbers of successfully op- 
erated mills are benefiting by the 
special purpose alkalies. 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE 
KIER BOILING SPECIAL 
These alkalies are so specially 
adapted to textile needs that 
softer texture, brighter color and 
greater loftiness always follows 

their use. 

The reason for these desirable 
results is quickly seen for the 
camera and microscope reveal 
the splendid condition of the 
fibres. 


“Woandotie™ 


Cart 


An order on 
your supply 
man is guaran- 
tee to produce 
these results or 
the trial costs 
nothing. 


womer 


3. Ford Company. 


The J. ‘B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Bleached Goods! 


(Selling Points No. 40) 


‘*Better Bleached Goods’ ’ 
are in line with the 
present movement for 
Better Fabrics. 


The only real improvement 
possible is to peroxide—bleach 
thus. preserving strength of 
fibre and producing 
a white that stays white, 
improving softness 
and elasticity. 


Without increase in cost.e 


We are experts. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


NEW YORK 


‘ 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Bobbins 


and 


Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 
The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. 
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Post City, Texas.—The Postex Cot- 
ton Milsl have increased their ecap- 
ital stock from $550,000 to $837,000. 

Great Falls, 8S. C—The Republic 
Cotton Mills have increased their 
capital stock from $1,200,000 to $3,- 
000.000, 


Dillon, S. GC—The Dillon 
have increased their capital 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000, 


Mills 
stoek 


Spartanburg, S. C.—At a special 
meeting of stockholders of - the 
Clifton Manufacturing Co. held here 
a 6 per cent cash dividend was de- 
clared on the $2,000,000 in capital 
stock and also a 25 per cent stock 
dividend. 


Walhalla, 8. C.—Walhaila Plant of 


the Victor-Monaghan Mills is now 
operating the spinning room day 


and night, making it possible for the 
18,896 spindles to keep pace with the 
1,002 looms of the plant, and about 
doubling the capacity of the mill. 


Rock Hill, S. €—Stockholders: of 
the Aragon Cotton Mills voted’ to 
increase the capital stock of the 
company from 500,000 to $750,000 


and to declare a stock dividend of » 


33 1-3 per cent. The dividend is 
payable to stockholders of record on 
December {4 and already had been 
aproved by the board of directors. 


Fork Shoals, S. C.—The regular 
semi-annual 3 1-2 per cent dividend 
of the Virginia Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been declared. 

The Virginia company, which has 
been operating its mills for many 


years, has been distributing its divi- 
dends semi-annually since its és- 
tablishment. 


Chester, S. €.—Stockholders of the 
Baldwin Mills have ratified the re- 


cent recommendation of directors 
for an increase in the company’s 
capital from $40,000 to $800,000 all 


common stock. The increase in cap- 
ital will make possible the disburse- 
ment of a 100 per cent stock divi- 
dend. 

The past year, it was stated at. the 
meeting, has been a successful one. 

McKinney, Texas.—The Texas Cot- 
fon Mill has put on a night foree and 
the plant is now running 24 hours a 


day, employing more than 300 peo- 
ple. A new building to add to the 


eapacity of the plant now under con- 
struction is 108 by 171 feet. All 
machinery to be installed in the new 
building will be electrically oper- 
ated. 


Laurel, Md.—The Laurel Cotton 
Mills plant, idle for some time, which 
was owned by the Mount Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, of Baltimore, has 
been purchased by the Lapsley & 
Bro. Co., of Baltimore, who plan to 
convert the property immediately in- 
to a modern factory building. 

It is epected that within three 
months the plagt will be in opera- 
tion.. This company also operates a 
large plant at Hoboken, N. J. 


MILL LL NEWS 
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Manufacturing Company, has. filed 
an amendment to its charter in- 
ereasing the capital stock from 
$300,000 to $450,000. 


Fairmont 


Greenville, S. C—The capital 
stock of the Union Bleachery was 
increased to $1,200,000 at a meeting 
of the directors and stockholders 
held in the offices of the bleachery 
on the Buncombe road. 

The regular semi-annual 5 per 
cent dividend on common stock and 
4 per cent dividend on _ preferred 
stock was declared at the meeting, 
if. was announced this week by J. 
W. Arrington, president. 

The capital stock of the bleachery 
prior to the meeting yesterday was 
$400,000. 


Work has begun on the building 
of an additional story to the old dye 
house of the plant, which when com- 
pleted, will be: used as_ storage 
space. 


Bladenboro, N. C.—The Bladenboro 
Cotton Mils, Inec., announced that 
early this year they will erect their 
third mill, to be known as Mill No. 
to be located at Bladenboro. The 
cost of the new plant is estimated at 
$400,000; it will employ 200 opera- 
tives, use electric power from the 
company’s central power station 
3,000 horsepower. ‘The mill will con- 
tain 15,000 spindles and will make 
varns, single and ply 20’s and 30’s. 
The daily capacity of the company’s 
three plants will be 25,000 pounds of 
finished goods. The new plant will 
use 600 horsepower of electric cur- 
rent. The building to house the 
plant wil be 100 to 700 feet. The 
architect is R. C. Biberstein, of Char- 
lotte. 

The textile machinery for the new 
mill has been purchased from H. & 


this section. 


B. American Machine Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
The company’s three mills will 


consume about 14,000 bales of cotton 
annually. The officers of the com- 
pany are: H. C. Bridger, president; 
R. L. Bridger, vice president; C. O. 
Bridger, secretary and treasurer; 
J. L. Bridger, general manager. 


Great Falls, 8S. G.—A contract was 
awarded to the Minter Homes Com- 
pany by the Republie Cotton Mills of 
this place for the erection of 245 
new mill 
entertaining a cost of approximately 


$450,000. 


The awarding of this contract 
supplements the recent announce- 
ment of the Republic Mills to build 
an enormous extension to the weave 
shed to mill number three. The 
contract for this extension is to be 
lel within the next few days, it was 
stated. 


The extension of the mill plant 
will make it one. of the largest in 
It is to measure about 
200 by 650 feet, floor space, to be 
one story high, built of reinforced 
concrete with a concrete “Saw 
Tooth” concrete roof and is to house 
1,000 looms. 

The agreement to build the 245 
new houses involves the _ largest 
undertaking ever made by the Min- 
ter Homes Company, according to 
officials and work on preparing the 
necessary material for these houses 
will begin within the next few days 
it was stated. 


Griffin, Ga—The Lowell leachery, 
South, will begin operation some 
time between March 16 and April 1, 
1923. The building, a handsome 
brick structure, is located near the 
Kineaid Manufacturmg Company in 
West Griffin. About fifty tenement 
houses are being constructed nearby 
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for operatives of the new industry. 
The following officers will. be in 


charge: President, Sidney Cooledge, 
of Boston, Mass.; vice president, Al- 
len Little, of Griffin; treasurer, 
Frank Ingram, of Griffin. The man- 
agement of Lowell Bleachéry, in 
Boston, will be associated as con- 
sulting engineers in operation. 

The bleachery is capitalized at 
$600,000 with an opening capacity of 
120,000 pounds weekly and arrange- 
ments for enlargement when neces- . 
sary. At first, however, work will 
be done exclusively for the Kincaid 
Mills.. Their goods at present are 
being dyed in Massachusetts. 

Plans for the building, which is 
practically completed, were drawn 
by . Birger Petterson, of Lowell 
Bleachery. The Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Company has charge. of 
the work. Workmen now are in- 
stalling machinery. The main 
branch of Lowell Bleachery is near- 
ly a century old, having started op- 
eration in 1832. Mr. Little will be 
in charge of the plant, while Mr. 
Ingram wil be in charge of all sales 
and finances. 

It was not until after land had 
been bought and wells has been suc- 
cessfully sunk that work was started 
on the bleachery, as water is one of 
the most ‘essential things connected 
with the business. 


Raybell Mfg. Co. Sold. 


Selma, Ala—The Raybell Mfg. Co., 
of this place, has been sold to a 
syndicate of California men, who 
were represented by J R. Miller. 
The mill, which has 412,480 spindles 
and 340 looms on_ sheetings and 
drills, was controlled by W. T. Bell, 
of New York eity. The deal was 
said to involve about. $500,000. | 


Consolidated Operation Will be Di- 
rected From New Bedford. 


The operation of the entire group 
of mills controlled by the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation, including 
a large number of plants in the 
South, will be directed from’ New 
Bedford, Mass., according to William 
M. Wood, new head of the company, 
who will open executive offices in 
New Bedford, the cost work and ac- 
counting to be done in Boston and 
the selling through Converse & Co,, 
of New York. 


Brevard Cotton Mills Sold. 


Greenville, S. C.—Sale of. the Bre- 
vard Cotton Mills at Brevard, N. C., 
to Wade H. Gray and associates, of 
Asheville, N. C., from W. C. Cleve- 
land of Greenville, Was announced 
by W.J. Thackston, who handled the - 
deal. Mr. Thackston denied that 
the purchase price was $100,000 and 
would not state the correct figure. 
The Brevard plant is capitalized at 
$100,000. It has 4,000 spindles and 
manufactures carded yarn. Mr. 
Gray contemplates doubling the size 
of the mill. He assumed Ownership 
January 1. Mr. Gray recently sold 
the W. S. Gray Cotton Mills of 
Woodruff, 


S. C., to a spndicate head- 
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ed by H. A. Ligon of Spartanburg. 
He owns the Spartanburg County 
Cotton Mills located just outside the 
city limits of that city. 


Jenckes Spinning Company Closes 
U. S. Plant. 


(Providence Journal.) 

The decision of the officials of the 
Jenckes Spinning Company, Paw- 
tucket, fo transfer the entire ma- 
chinery and equipment of its United 
Foundry street, Central Falls, to the 
plants of the company in Gastonia, 
N. G., and Drummondsville, Canada, 
became known yesterday afternoon. 
Continued slumps in the business of 
the plant and unfavorable conditions 
in the textile industry are given as 
the reasons for the transference. 


Already one-third of the machin-— 


ery has been moved to the Southern 
plant of the Jenckes Company and, 
according to Frederick C€. Hall, agent 
for the company, the U. 8. Cotton 
plant is closed for all time. For 
some time past, it is said, the com- 
pany heads have been convinced 


that if is impossible to meet South- 4 


ern competition in view of the low- 
er wages paid there and the longer 
hours which prevail. 

Up to months ago when the plant 
closed temporarily, the mills em- 


ployed between 450 and 500 hands’ 


and ‘contained approximately. 58,000 
spindles. It is hinted that the plant 
will be sold in the near future. 


“One thing is certain, the U. 8. . 
division plant of the Jenckes Spin- 


ning Company is closed forever,’ 
said Mr. Hall yesterday. “This action 
had been taken by the Jenckes Spin- 
ning Company as manufacturing 
conditions for some time have been 
and still are unfavorable in this city 
and Central Falls. One-third of the 
machinery has already been sent to 
the Jenckes plants in the South and 
~ within the near future the remain- 
der of the 58,000 spindles will be di- 
‘vided equally between the company’s 
large mills in Canada and the South. 

“When the Jenckes Spinning Com- 
pany took over the mill, which for 


many years was the United States. 


Cotton Company, thousands of. dol- 
lars were expended in- remodeling 
the building and installing machin- 
ery. 

“As yet the officials of the Jenckes 
Spinning Company have not definite- 
‘ly decided what will become of the 
mill, but in all probability it will be 
sold. Unfavorable manufacturing 


conditions and inability to compete | 


with the South are only two of the 
reasons why the Jenckes Spinning 
Company has decided to close its U. 
S. Division plant. In order for me 
to explain the other reasons I would 
be obliged to break confidence with 


the officials of this concern and also. 
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in some instances become personal.” 

The plant was purchased from the 
A. and W. Sprague interests, cotton 
manufacturers, and was used to 
made tire fabrie. The venture, how- 
ever, was said to have been unsuc- 
cessful. Strikes followed, industrial 
conditions were unsettled and thous- 
ands of dollars were said to have 
been lost by the company. 


Christmas at Thomasville. 


-Phomasville, N. C—Saturday night, 
December 23, .the Amazon Cotton 


Mills and the Jewel Cotton Mills, of 


Thomasville, were hosts to their en- 


tire force of overseers, second 
hands, section men and office force 
at an elaborate banquet spread at 
the Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Mr. C. G. Hill very ably presided 
as toastmaster of the occasion. Mr. 
D. E. Daniels of Clemson College 
was engaged for the speaker of the 
evening bul owing to sickness in his 
family he was prevented from being 
present His place was ably filled 
by Mr. Henry Dwire, Editor of the 
Twin City Sentinel who entertained 
those present with a witty and de- 
lightful address. Short 
made by Mr. John Tillett, Secretary 


| MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 
MONTICELLO GA MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, NC 


D 


dun 


SHEABOA R D 
Air Line Railway 
ANNOUNCES 


Winter Excursion Rates 


FLORIDA POINTS 
and 
HAVANA CUBA 

Tickets on sale October Ist, 1922, to April 30th, 1923, 
- with final limit to June 15th, 1923. | 
Important Winter schedules effective November |. 
12th, 1922, with through sleeping car lines to Florida’s 

East and West Coast Resorts. 
For further information, 
call on nearest Ticket Agent or address 


E. W. LONG, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


To 


Pullman reservations, etc., 


talks were 


and Treasurer, and Mr. G. R. Hooper, 
Superintendent of the Jewel Mills; 
Mr. C. G Hill, President and Treasur- 
er, and Mr. L. Wagstaff, Super- 
intendent of the Amazon Mills. 


Special guests of the evening 
were Mr. J. W. Kaneer, General 
Manager, Dellburg Cotton Mills, 


Davidson, N. C.; Col. Frank 8S. Lam- 
beth, Seeretary and ‘Treasurer, Stan- 
dard Chair Co., and Mr. T. J: Finch, 
President First National ank and 
Thomasville Ghair Company, Thom- 
asville, N. C, These gentlemen made 
interesting talks. 

The main feature of the evening 
was the speech. by Mr. Dwire and 
the singing of patriotic songs which 
were sung by all present. Special 
music was rendered by the Hotel 
Orchestra. Plates were set for 50 
guests. The evening was voted the 
most enjoyable one participated in 
during the holidays. 


Employes Present Mr. W. A. Hart 
Loving Cup for Christmas. 


On December. 19th the annual 
Overseer’s dinner for the Hart and 
Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. C., was 
held at the Hotel Harrar. At the 
conclusion of a full course Turkey 
dinner, Mr. W. A. Hart, President 
of the mills, was presented a large 
silvér loving cup. . 

The presentation was made by 
lL. H. Beck, general superintendent 
and manager of the mills. The cup 
was a handsome one standing 18 


inches high and was engraved with 


the following instription: 

“Presented to Mr, W. A. Hart, Pres- 
dent, by Superintendent, Overseers 
and Office Force, Hart and Fountain 
Mills, Christmas, 41922.” 

Mr. B. M. Hart, Vice President gf 
the mills was presented a gold foun- 
lain pen, and Mr. L. H. Beck, super- 
intendent, a diamond Shrine pin. 
The oecasion was a very enjoyable 
one for the 25 men present. 


Supper for Exposition Overseers. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hames of: the 


Exposition Cotton Mills were hosts 
to the overseers of the company on 
Wednesday night, January 27, when 
they entertained with a delightful 


oyster supper. The dining table 
was beautifully decorated - with 
ehoice fruits and flowers of the 


season. After an enjoyable and 
bounteous partaking of the many 
good things to eat the balance of the 
evening was spent in smoking and 
pleasant eonversation. 

Those present at this enjoyable 
function were Messrs J, E. Thomp- 
son, F.-N. Netherland, Clifford Barn- 


es, Joseph S. Garmon, Wm. Hames,. 


Edward Chandler, A. F. Settlemyer, 
and Chas. L. Ashley. 2 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL @RINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy In maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) | 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Bullding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 4150, HOSIERY FiNisHiNG 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. Se ee 
ane COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 


The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make. the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Offices: 100 William Street, New York. Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GIBSON, South Carelina Agent, 8. C. Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N, P. D. JOHNSON Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta Ga. 


Textile Grinding Machinery All Kinds 


4 ‘ 


- Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired | 
Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Egtablished 1868 | 


Established 1896 | Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations | Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL ' MASS 


PRESSES: 

CONOMY SIZES FOR ALL 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 

ECONOMY BALER CO., 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


‘HIGH GRADBE’’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 


| THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. 


TRADE MARK | 
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Austrian Cotton Industry Reported 
in Bad Condition. 


Washington—Symptoms of an un- 
favorable nature are becoming man- 
ifest in the Austrian cotton industry, 
especially in the weaving mills, ac- 
cording to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Consul C., 
H. Foster at Vienna, giving a sur- 
vey for October. In upper Austria 
two weaving mills already have 
closed, and there is a lack of sales 
which makes it impossible for firms 
to acquire expensive raw materials. 


Austrian yarns for a long time 
were sold to Germany but now Ger- 
man markets are less accessible 
since Austrian products are too ex- 
pensive, the report states. At the 
same time, the competition of 
Czech textile works in Austria is 
becoming more keen,. Under the 
pressure of scarcity of capital and 
difficulties of paying for raw ma- 
terials, a further restriction of Aus- 
trian textile activity is to be ex- 
pected. Spinning mills during Oc- 
tober worked at 70 per cent of their 
capacity and weaving mills at a lit- 
tle less. 


In the opinion of competent au- 
thorities, the consul reports, the 
Austrian demand for American. cot- 
ton for the next three or four 
months, will be cut in half, unless 
the factories are kept busy by shut-. 
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ting down Czecho-Slovak mills and 
transferring orders to Austrian 
plants, operated by the same com- 
panies. In any event, it is estimat- 
ed that the demand for American 
cotton in Central Europe as a whole 
for the next three or four months 
will not be more than half of the 
normal demand. 


The situation of the Austrian 


linen and woven goods market has | 


become untenable, the report states, 
through enormous costs of produc- 
tion. 


A Day of Specialists 


“a 


Quality Shooks— 
Quick Service 
We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 


Box Shook Specialists | 
Thomasville, N. C. 


AUDITS 


11 W. Fourth St. 


H. Adams & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TAX SERVICE 


Phone 5117 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


Moreland Size 
Warps Best Friend’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


ENDLESS 


No Slip 
No Splice 
No Stretch 
No Hooks 


CARD 


WOVEN 


BANDS 


Cones equipped with 
® Tilton Bandsare op- 
erating for months 
without adjustment. 


ARTHUR S. BROWN MFG. CO., Tilton, New Hampshire 
Sou. Rep. O. L. JOHNSON, Box 1014, Charlotte, N. C. | 


per cent. 


Dept. T 


Morehead Eliminates 
Backto Boiler—— 

SYSTEM 

No waiting for condensation to cool to 212 
degrees to allow steam pumps to handle it 
with the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System in 


operation. ‘That’s why the Morehead System 
lowers fuel consumption an average of 20 


Steam Pump 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO, 


DETROIT, Michigan 
(38) 


Patents Pending 


— 


Section Beam Head 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


| BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 

“NEW PROCESS” DROP. WIRES 

JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


|!NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Steel 


Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


baskets and cars 
Receptacles. 


- 


Seamless—and as smooth as glass 
INSIDE AND OUT 
Strong Turned Over Top— 


Clear Entrance and Exit 


In addition to the above advantage there is no top 
sway in this or any other Laminar Roving Can. And 
the sliver always coils up evenly inside. 

We think little need be said about the quality of this 
Can—the fact that it’s a Laminar guarantees that it 
will be on the job years from now. 


Make sure also that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 


We'll send a book on receptacles. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 


Home Office—Wilmington, 
Factories at Wilmington and 


that your order calls for Laminar 


Tell us where. 


ov 
OF 


Bell, Vice-President, 
Resident Manager 


Delaware 


Newark, Delaware 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with 


corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
Head an important feature of this 

spool. 
Barre! Prompt deliveries In two to 
i three weeks after receipt of 

— Bushing order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON STORAGE COTTON FACTORS | 
Bonded in the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


RUCKER BONDED 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Store Your Cotton in a Modern Warehouse in the Heart of 
AN ACTIVE COTTON MARKET 


STORAGE AND HANDLING MERCHANDISE 
CAPACITY 30,000 BALES NEGOTIABLE RECEIPTS ISSUED 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


— 


| THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 


TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 
Over 1,700,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


AM machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


their hosiery “wool, “ 


Better Branding of American 
Textiles. 


(Contnued From Page 17.) 
low the association's recommenda- 
tion. It had the commission’s or- 
der set aside by the U. 8S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals on the ground that 
the trade was not deceived. But 
the U. S. Superme Court reversed 
the lower court, declared 
against the concern on the ground 
that the labels were deceptive and 
that the test was not the effect upon 
the skilled buyer in the trade, but 
upon the unskilled consumer, and so 
sustained the order. This decision 
was scarcely stronger than the res- 
olution previousty adopted and laid 
before its members by the Knit 
Goods Manufacturers of America. 


The National Association of. Hos- 


iery and Underwear Manufacturers 
also had been very active in freeing 
hosiery labels and stampings from 
words which might deeeive the con- 
sumér. At first it shocked most hos- 
iery knitters to hear that a stocking 
could not be labeled “silk hosiery” 
if it had a cotton top or sole, that 
a yarn might be “lisle” when bought 
from the spinner, but must be mere- 
ly “cotton” on the box label, and 
that it must not be labeled “pure 


silk” if the yarn was spun silk. Like 


the underwear knitters, they found 
themselves criticized for labeling 
woolen,” “wor- 
sted” or “merino” if there ‘was any 
cotton in the cloth. Hosiery labeling 
has not yet been corrected to the 
satisfaction of either the assoéia- 
tion or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. A still mooted point is the 
fairness of calling anything “fash- 
ioned hosiery” unless it is knitted 


on flat knitting machines making 
the “full-fashioned” hosiery. Seam- 


less knitters expect the association 
to support their claims to the use 
of the word “fashioned” on their 
shaped product. Trade associations 


- are often thus in a delicate position 


trying to reconcile conflicting ideas 
among their own members. 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
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The American Association of 
also has for two years carried on a 
spirited campaign against misbrand- 
ing. It is also actively interested 
in current branding and labeling leg- 
islation as is the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, the 
National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, and other similar — textile 
trade associations, 


Lower Grade Cotton Being Used. 


One of the unusual developments 
of the present cotton season, says 
the New Bedford Storage Warehouse 
Company, has been the swing from 
the highest grades to the medium 
grades by a good many mills. 


“Many of the mills,” it is stated, 
“have recently installed special cot- 
ton cleaning machinery and as a 
result some of those which have 
formerly used strict and good mid- 
dling are now using middling and 
strict low without in any way lower- 
ing the quality of their product. The 
character of the work taken by 
many of the New England Mills this 
fall has been such as to require 
coarser yarns than they usually 
make, and in not a few cases they 
have been compelled to run their 
preparatory departments overtime 
to keep up with their spinning and: 
weaving machinery. This point is 
interesting also in its bearing on 
the probable consumptive require- 
ments of these mills as compared 
with normal. It has also had an ef- 
fect on the varieties of cotton pur- 
chased, there being more of the 
shorter cotton sold in what used to 
be considered the long staple cot- 
ton consuming centers, and less 
than usual of the long staple peelers. 
The use of Pima has become much 
more general among cloth and yarn 
mills requiring extra long staple. 
Recently there has been a steady 
demand for Pima at relatively high 
prices. Egyptians have been bought 
fo some extent to cover yarn and 
cloth orders taken, but in some cases 
the mills did this merely because 
Egyptians were available on _ s0 


BAY DEN vA 


S. PLAYER 
Southern Sales Manager 
Greenville, S. C. 


For an economical installa- 
tion that will provide cool 
and uncontaminated drink- 
ing water, try a 


PURO Cooler 


Equipped with our “MED- 
AL WINNER?” Junior Foun- 
tain. 


50 lbs. of ice will supply 
50 men during a ten-hour 
day. | 


A quick, cool and sanitary 
drink always ready. 


The “PURO” way takes 
only eleven seconds, which 
means economy. 


Send for one of our latest 
booklets. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 


FOUNTAIN CoO., 
Haydenville, Mass. 
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much lower price basis. They still 
prefer to use Peeler or Pima if they 
can get it at attractive prices, but 
feel that they can get by with the 
Egyptian if they are forced to do 
it."—-Daily News Record. 


English Not Starting Cotton Mills 


in India. 


Washington—-A report received 
in the Textile Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
from Consul T. M. Wilson, at Bom- 
bay, would appear to set at rest ru- 
mors which have been current that 
English interests were active in the 
establishment of cotton mills in In- 
dia, fo compete with the increased 
number of mills under Indian man- 
agement. Although this matter has 
not heen followed to the end, and 
no reports should be considered 
final, the consul believes that there 
is sufficient in the following conclu- 
sions to be of value. 

Chief of the reasons advanced 
against the proposal is lack of: the 
proper kind of cotton. Indian cotton 
is of short staple, and has to be 
mixed with imported cottons for the 
finer cloths. The lack of experienced 
workmen employed under favorable 
conditions is another reason that 
has been mentioned, and the eli- 
mate of India is said to be extreme- 
Jy unfavorable to such attempts. It 


has been claimed that the present is - 


no time to attract the investment 
of capital to India, owing to the poli- 
tical unrest, and a resultant hesi- 
taney on the part of investors. 


German Textile Trade With India 
Said to be Increasing. 


Washington—The textile trade 
_ which Germany has with India has 
recently grown’ to large proportions 
in its specialized field, according to 
a report received in the Textile Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, from Commercial 
Attache Herring. The Indian de- 
mand for German textile products, 
the reports says, has grown extraor- 
dinarily within a very short time, 
originating chiefly from the -native 
trading concerns, who are generally 
accustomed to buying their goods on 
credit, or taking them on consign- 
ment. 

“In the face of the present credit 
conditions,” says the report, “only 
export firms with exceptionally 


strong financial backing are able to © 


sell on such a basis on an extensive 
scale. The German textile indus- 


tries are now, just as before the 


war, in a good position to trade with 
India; that is, German specialty 
goods are suitable for the Indian 
market. This applies for instance 
to sundries, notions, gold and silver 
fabrics, braids, flat embroidery work, 
and printed shawls. These goods 
are to a large extent in demand in 
addition to other woven’ goods, 
cheap ange one and hats.” 

Wife’s Hose and Husband's Soles 

Getting Thinner. 


The shoe industry has attained 
the happy maximum where it is put- 
ting $10 worth of staple and $2 worth 
of material into a pair of slippers 
for a woman. If some of the new 
ideas in woman's footwear look as 
though they had been created by a 
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stylist who had been fussing with 
the Yunan poppy juice, it is be- 
cause there is a market for such 
merchandise. 


The less sense there is in a style 
in footwear the louder the women 
shout for it. The chief danger that 
now envelopes the shoe industry, 
according to its own spokesman, is 


that the trade will go on sort of. 


stvle debauch in which a certain 
number of victims wilk succumb. 
All excesses claim a toll. From the 
same authorities it is learned that 
the thinner the hosiery gets on a 
womans’ legs, the thinner the soles 
get on her husband’s shoes. 

It is time to revive the old fable 
about painting the legs, but the ho- 
siery men seem to thing that paint 
would be too heavy for winter wear. 
The ladies demand something thin- 
ner. The heavier the snowstorm 
the more transparent the stockings. 
If New York women lived in the 
Arctie Circle, they would probable 
not wear anything. This is the phi- 
losophy the shoe industry works on, 
It is sound? Ask some of the mer- 
chants who follow the styles, but are 
not strong enough to make them. 
Already the smaller merchant are 
dropping back to the rear as the 
style procession moves. along,.’— 
Daily News Record. 


Employes With Christmas 
Presents. 


On Thursday night, December 21, 
the annual Christmas party of the 
Hart and Fountain Mills, Tarboro, 
N. C. was held in the Sunday School 
rooms of the Presbyterian church. 

At this party the employes of the 
Fountain Mills presented to the 
Superintendent Mr. L. H. Beck a 
handsome traveling bag, every em- 
ploye of the mill being the giver of 
this gift. 


At the conclusion of the program 
which was very good, each operative 


of the three mills was presented. 


with a new five dollar bill. This oc- 
casion was the first public appear- 
ance of the Hart Concert Band of 
24 pleces, which added greatly to 
the occasion. 

Mr. 8S. B. Shipp, director of the 
band, was heartily congratulated 
upon the splendid showing made by 
the band, and was presented a gold 
fountain pen by the members of the 
band. 


Mr. W. A. Hart presented each 
member of the band a uniform in 
appreciation of the organization. 


Spartan Mills to Pay Dividends. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—An aggregate 
of $898.313 wil be disbursed in the 
form of semi-annual cash dividends 
to the stockholders of cotton man- 
ufacturing plants and banks located 
within the limits of Spartanburg 
county on or about January 1, 1923, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Herald. The mill dividends declar- 
ed a total of $815,223 while the banks 
will pay out $83,00 in dividends. 
Stock dividends to the amount of 
$837,000 have been authorized by 
three mills since the last regular div- 
idend period, making the total tex- 
tile dividends for Spartanburg coun- 
ty $1,652,723 and the aggregate semi- 
annual dividend including the banks, 
$1,735,813. 


Buy the Fuses that = 
108,000 Concerns 
Have Found Right- 


A canvass among distributors, job- 
bers and dealers shows that more 
than 108,000 industrial plants have 
tried “Union” Fuses and continue 
to purchase them when more are 
needed. 


Isn’t that solid, convincing proof 
that “Union” Fuses are easier to re- 
new, longer lived and cheaper than 
other: makes? Wher “Union” 
fuses have proved their superiority 

to such a vast number of . 


one shrewd buyers, isn’t it a pretty 

coon safe guide for you to follow? 

RENEWABLE FUSES 

—— Save More Than Any Other Make 

— Here are the two principal reasons for 

= this. First, simplicity of construc- 


@) u( ky tion makes renewal easy and does 
away with the temptation to throw 

away a blown fuse and use a new one 
rather than put a new link in the 
blown fuse. Second, it is a provable 
fact that “Union” Fuses will stand 
more blowouts than any other make. 


Leading electrical jobbers and 
dealers everywhere sell the “Union,” 
Underwriters’ approved, Renewable 
and Non-Renewable Fuses. 


Write us for our new oS-page 
catalog. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of Switch and Out- 
let Boxes, Cut-Out Bases, Fuse 
Plugs, Automobile Fuses, Renew- 
‘able and Non-Renewable Enclosed 
Fuses. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


REG.U.S. 
PAT. OFF, 
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FOLLOW A LEADER 


Twenty-five years of shop practice on CARDS, winding LICKER- 
INS, and clothing FLATS. 


Winding Licker-ins a specialty. My references are my customers. 
Write for particulars. 3 


J. D. Hollingsworth 


Box 69, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


C. 1, JONES H. N. FAIRLEY 


C. I. JONES & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Salisbury, N. C. 


We Try to Represent the Best Shippers in the Cotton Belt 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 
COTTON 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 
Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


Williams, Smithwick & Co. Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. eS 
Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone Local Phone 5436 


S. B. WILSON & COMPANY 


COTTON 


ee STAPLES AND BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Arthur H. Fuller, Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


step with the light 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Loca: and Postal Phones Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 


John L. Robinson L. D. Baggett 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


COTTON 
145 Brevard Court Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON 


ALL KINDS OF STAPLE AND 
SHORT COTTON 


Bell and Postal Phones 
Gastonia, N. C. 


A. N. MEANS © 


~~ 
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GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


— 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


| Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. 
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Cotton Supply and Price. 


A cable to the Department of Ag- 
riculture gives the December 15 es- 
timate of the Indian cotton crop as 
4,016,000 bales against 3,735,000 last 
season and an October estimate of 
only 3,300,000. The Mexican crop is 
now estimated at 120,000 bales 
against 126,000 last year, and the 
Egyptian crop at 830,000 against 
684,000 last vear and 1,251,000 for 
1920. The world’s cotton crop seems 
likely to be near 17,000,000 bales, 
while the consumption now seems 
at a rate of near 21,000,000, which 
would reduce the world’s stocks of 
9,500,000 on July 31, 1922 to 5,500,000 
for July 31, 1923. It is likely that 
the price of cotton will advance suf- 
ficiently to reduce the consumption 
to some 20,500,000 bales leaving 
world stocks, counted and uncount- 
ed, at 6,000,000 bales is an unusually 
smal earrpover of all cotton else- 
where at the present time when the 
world is returning to normal textile 
activity following the World War 
and the world depression of 1920-22, 
says the market letter of W. Arthur 
Shelton. 


The recent firmness in the cotton 
market is as was expected and in 
plantation re- 
ceipts of 95,000 for the week ended 
December 2 2against 157,000 for the 


like week of 1921. The light planta- 
tion receipts are due to the small 
ginnings and the small farm stocks 
of roughly one-third normal, and 
they have reversed form from the 
heavy receipts from the first week 
in September to the last week in 
November. Since December 1 they 
have changed from 71,000 larger 
than the like week of last year to 
62,000 less. The light farm receipts 
during the winter and spring is 
likely to be the key to the cotton 
market for the next 3 months. . As 
the trade calls for cotton to cover 
orders for goods, the small planta- 
tion receipts will be inadequate, and 
the eall from warehouse stocks will 
uncover 30 cent cotton pretty soon. 


Cotton Likely to Advance in January. - 


There is usually activity from new 
business soon after the new year and 
then some decline in the cotton mar- 
ket during the latter ten days of 
January—a natural reaction. But 
this year the new-year stimulus is 
likely to lead to an advance during 
the first three weeks of January and 
this advance is likely to hold with 


only a moderate reaction, if any, 


during the latter part of the month: 
The lack of the usual receipts to 
meet trade demand will prevent a 
large decline aftert he first flush of 
trade buying. 


® 
‘ 


Phones: Main 5417—7705 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Postal L. D. 


WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI. ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ROBERTS, CARTER & COMPANY 
Shippers of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Cottons 
Ask your broker for ROBERTS Cotton, it pays : 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


104 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn., U. &. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Sinc® 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Thursday, January. 4, 1923 
The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


The upward movement in cotton 
prices for both spots and futures 
continued during the week ending 
December 29. Reports from the dry 
goods centers indicate a fairly brisk 
activity for almost all fabrics with 
prices hardening and mills reluc- 
tant in making commitments for any 
long period ahead, awaiting primar- 
ily further developments in the 
price of raw cotton. 


On January 9 the Bureau of the 
Census will make its report of gin- 
nings for the period prior to Janu- 
ary 1. The number of bales ginned 
for the corresponding period last 
season was approximately 85,000 
bales. January future contracts at 
New York advanced 46 points, clos- 
ing at 26.42 cent. The average price 
for Middling in 10 spot markets was 
26.50e per pound as compared with 
the close of 26.04c on December 22. 
Sales of spot cotton for 
were fairly large considering 
holiday period. 


Exports for the week amounted to 
75,324 bales as compared with 132,- 
886 bales last year and 95,314 bales 
for the corresponding period last 
year. ‘Total exports from August 1 
to December 29 amounted to 2,718,- 
220 bales as compared with 2,852,215 

bales for the same period in 1921. 


Certificated stock at New York on 
December 29 was 52,028 bales, and 
at New Orleans 34,529 bales. Total 
stocks all kinds at New York, 71,472 
bales, and at New Orleans, 266,909 
bales. 


the 


New York contracts closed Decem- 
ber 29: January 26.42, March 26.65, 
May 26.57, July 26.38, October 24.60 


the week’ 
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New Orleans closed: January 26.33, 
March 26.32, May 26.30, July 26.02, 
October 24.30, New Orleans spot cot- 
ton 26.50 per pound. 


Cotton movement from August 1 
to December 29: 


1922 1921 
Bales Bales 
3,962,869 3,439,857 
Port stocks ...... 1,062,778 1,359,282 
Interior receipts . 5,557,579 4,797,445 
Interior stocks.... 1,391,872 1,622,819 
Northern spinners’ 
Southern spinners’ 

CORRS 
World’s visible 
supply of Amer- 
can cotton...... 


Port receipts 


1,239,325 1,288,392 


3,811,650 4,617,751 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2,612,525 2,001,340 4 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write Fer Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

Our Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 


BY 


NORTH GE ORG/A 


AUGUSTA ATHENS 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Cotton Factors in the World | 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


B. T. Lowe 


Established 1894 


L. G. DOUGHTY & COMPANY 
DOMESTIC—COTTON MERCHANTS—EXPORT 
AUGUSTA, GA. 

North Georgia Cotton a Specialty 
Cable Address ‘LYNDOUGH,” Augusta 


Thos. Barrett, Jr. 


NORTH GEORGIA INCH TO 


A. H. JARECKY & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


INCH AND ONE-SIXTEENTH 


— 


Washigton, Ga. Elberton, Ga. Toccoa, Ga. Augusta, Ga. 
O’DOWD & LYETH 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
North Georgia Cotton Low Grades Long Staples 


Codes—Shepperson 78 and 81 


Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


BARNWELL BROTHERS 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8. E, Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy- Treas. 


COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 


Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 
Clarnedale, Miss. 
COTTON 
Delta Staples and Benders Our 

Specialty | 
Cable Address: 
Codes: 


“Sellers” 
Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer’s 39th 


J. F. Rodgers, Clarksdale, Miss 
S. B. Churchill, Memphis, Tenn. 


RODGERS & CHURCHILL 
Domestic—COTTON—Export 
Merchants and Shippers 
Clarksdale, Miss. Memphis, Tenn. 
Cable Address “Rodchurch’”’ 


THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 
Meridian, Miss. 
Handlers of Mississippi 
Cotton 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


_ Mississippi Delta Cotton 
Extra Staples a Speclaity 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Belzonia, Miss. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


S. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 
DODSON & MOONEY 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. J. Murff E. C. Sledge 
H. J. MURFF & Co. 


Delta Staples and Benders 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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fet lls Quote You 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER- GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY | 


T. LOUIS, MO 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 


Hartsville, S. C. 
PIONEERS IN CAROLINA STAPLES 


COKER COTTON SALES CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


By patronizing us you are sure of oe 


Carolina staple industry. 


COKER COTTON .COMPANY 
Athens, Ga. 
North Georgia’s 


You also strengthen the 


s. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone | 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 
WILLIAMSON, INMAN & STRIBLING 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


. Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


Postal Phone 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamlin Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


B. G. Wilkins F. E. Gibson 
WILKINS & GIBSON 
COTTON 


Greenville, 8. C. Sumter, 8. C. 
Bell and Postal Phone 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.— 
kets showed renewed strength dur- 


The cotton goods mar- 


ing the last week of the year. The 
firmness of raw cotton kept cotton 
goods in strong position and most 
handlers were very confident of 
higher prices. Many mills refused 
to take on additional: business at 
present quotations. Sales of print 
cloths at higher prices were large 
and sheetings very very firm. Many 
small stocks of goods in second 
hand were-cleaned out at the week 
end. 

The jobbing trade reported a quiet 
business, due to the seasonal dull- 


ness. but there is a more active 
movement of spring goods. Good 
orders are already in hand and 


_Many new ones are expected with- 


ing the next few weeks. Most job- 
bers express themselves as optimis- 
tie over the outlook and they are 
looking forward to a good business 
during the coming year. 

Trading in print cloths was active 
at the close of the week and prices 
showed some advance. Sales of 38% 
inch 64x60s were made at 10 3-8 cents 
and there were some sales of 60x48s 
at-9 cents. January and February 


| business in 39-inch 68x72s was done 


at 11 4-2 cents. 

While there were few large sales 
of drills, twills and sateens, there 
was a large number of smaller sales 
that made a substantial total. | 

Trading in the finer grades of 


combed goods was quiet. 


Sheetings were firm. One sale of 
4.708 was reported for contract de- 
livery at 10 5-8 cents, which is stat- 


ed to be about 1-8 cent above the 


current spot value generally quoted. 
Sales of 5-yards were made at 9 3-4 
cents and sales of 6.15s at 8 1-8 cents. 
Business was done in 31-inch 5-yard 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, 8. C. 


P. H. JOHNSON R. & HOWIE 
JOHNSON & HOWIE 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. C. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE. 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


and 4-yard 37-inch goods, but in 
comparatively small lots. Bag man- 
ufaeturers are inclined to buy for 
later delivery than most mills are 
to sell at this time. 


Duck mills look back through De- 
eember convinced that for a usu- 
ally dull month they sold more than 
eustomary quantities. Orders were 
not large, neither were they plenti- 
ful, but in the aggregate helped to 
utilize available machinery. Within 
the past few days double and single 
filling advanced 1-2 cent. Enameling. 
duck is now one cent higher. Belt- 
ing and hose duck quotations hold 
nominal. Army and sail duck prices 
are also unchanged. Wide drills and 
twills are up from one cent to two 
cent. <A. like situation applies in 
shoe drills and twills. 


A sprinkling of small orders was 
noted in the tire fabric market. An 
Akron tire manufacturer who was 
about for a large quantity of chafing 
fabric is understood to have with 
drawn without buying.. The com- 
pany, however, placed business for 
bievele fabric. Carded peeler quota- 
tions hold at 62 to 65 cents. This is 
on the basis of 4 1-8 inch staple. 
Combed peeler of 1 1-4 inch staple 
holds nominal at 75 cents to 78 cents. 
Some shorter staple is available al 
5 cents above carded peeler stock. 


At Fall River, the total sales of 
print cloths for the week were esti- 

mated at 200,000 pieces, a good vol- 
ume of business considering the 
short week. eaused by the holiday. 
The market was not active but 
prices were firm and a number of 
constructions were advanced a quar- 
ter of a cent following the advance 
in raw cotton. 

Goods prices were quoted as fol- 
lows at the end of the week: 

Print cloths— | 


Gray goods— 
Brown sheetings— 
Ptaple ginghams 17% 
Dress ginghams .... ...... 214ea24 


HAMBLEY & CO. 
Spot Cotton Brokers 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
COTTON 
All Grades—Long and Short 
Staples 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CoO. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. 0. 


250 West 57th Street 
YORK 


J. H. LANE & CO. 


Selling agents 
Specializing in Cotton Fabrics. 


226 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO. 


AGHNCIBES: 
Charlotte, N. C 


Ga.; 
Wilson, N. 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N. C. 


Elberton, Ga.; 
Nerfolk, Va.: 


Savannah, Ga.;: Toce Ga. 
Dallas, Texas: Milan. 
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The Yarn Market 
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Philadelphia, Pa-—-The situation 
in the yarn market last week may 3 
be summarized by saying that while ; 


trading was small on account of the 
' short, week prices held very firm 
and would have doubtless showed 
a sharp advance had it not been for 
the holiday interruption. The in- 


quiry covering practically all class- 2 
es of yarn was broad and there is 5° 
every reason to believe that these : 


are sent out with an idea of placing 
some very substantial business. 
‘Prices in the Philadelphia market 
showed but little change over the 
preceding week, but spinners, es- 


pecially those in the South, quoted 5¢: 
higher. prices and will not accept : 


business on the basis of current quo- 
tations by commission houses here. 

A canvas of buyers needs appears 
to indicate that stocks are small and 
they are in need of practically single 
and ply knitting yarn as well as 


warps and skeins. A number of: 


small sales from stock were made 
at prices under the market, but most 
of these involved. small 
amounts of yarns that they could 
not be regarded as an index to the 
strength of the market. 


All factors in the market are very 
much pleased over the improvement 


shown through the past month. : 
Sales have been large and mills are 2 
in a much stronger position than 5 
they have occupied for some time. 2 
The rise in cotton prices, which : 
seems almost certain to continue 
makes the outlook one in which = 


higher prices are practically sure 
to prevail. 

Quotations in this market, as the 
week ended, are given below, but in 
many instances they are below 
prices asked by spinners: 


Southern Two-Ply Skelins. 


4344a54 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. 


Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery Yarn. 


sue Goubied warded 
36s tying-in an 
Southern Single Skeins. 

Southern Warps. 

65: 


Carpet. and Uiphotetery Yarn in Skeins. 
Ss and 9s 3-4 slacks 


Vo 
Ss tinged tubes .. 40tea__ 
8 3-4 h’d white warp twist ....41 a42 
8. 3-4 h’d twist waste 40 a40% 
Southern Two-Ply Combed. Peeler Skeins 
and 
1:00a_ 
Combed Yarn on Cones. 


India Said to Be Market for Aggres- 
sive American Firms. 


Washington.—India, owing to the 
subsiding wave of unrest and to a 
general underlying preference for 
America against English goods, even 
when the comparative prices are 
slightly to the disadvantage of Amer- 
ican products, offers a unique field 
for aggressive and intensive trade 
exploitation, in the opinion of Trade 
Commissioner Bachelder, Bombay. 

In dispatches to the Department 
of Commerce he declared that Amer- 
ican products are extremely popu- 
lar and that our trade could be ex- 
tended by foresight, energy and ac- 
tive salesmanship. Mr. Bachelder 


expresses regret that in the face of 


keen competition firms, with the ex- 
ception of the established 
houses, are not pushing their prod- 
uctsa deficiency that has already 
lost much luerative trade and bids 
fair to bring other losses more thor- 
ough and aggressive measures are 
applied. 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R.I. 31 W. ist St, Charlotte, N.C. 


MERROWING 


Established 183% 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


‘COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis ‘ Baltimore 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


- Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, J —. 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. | 


Philadelphia Providence Chicago 


COTTON YARNS 


“OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING anv KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Charlotte 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 

For Stripping and Dis- 
‘charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Thursday, January 4, 1923 


Want Department 


of proper dyeing and packing and 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


us 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 - GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly which 
_ insures. even-running spinning. ‘They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Special Notice. 
Wanted Superintendent for mill 
making medium and fine gauged 
misses hose, also ladies hose: in 


medium and fine gauge staple and 
sports. Man with knowledge of 
all the processes of manufacture, 


Improved Dobby Chain 


‘ATEWNTED 


Dobby Cords 


a good manager of help for a mill 


located in one of the best towns eo | 
in the State with general sur- Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
roundings pleasant. Reply to H. G. Millbury, Mass. 
Bend Us Your Order To-day 


C. care Southern Textile Buleltin, 
Charlotte, N. C, 


BANDS] 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


‘Spinning Twister Spooler 
Bands 
_ Braids Tapes Cotton Rope 


- > 


AS 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


-—_— MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY:——- 
ROCKFORD, ILL. VU. S. A. 


KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HA METZ & 


One-lwentywo Hudson Street, New ‘YorR Cit 
Soston Phila delphia 


Charlotte 


Providence Chica 
San Francisco 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


— 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materia by 
eliminating fiyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


30 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Emn- 
ergetic, well trained mill man who thor- 
oughly understands all phases of effici- 
ent carding. Address No, 3645. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Set- 
tled man of good habits, well trained 
and of long-practical experience. First 
class references. Address No. 3646. 


WANT position as superinterident, 
would consider well paying place as 
carder or spinner. Experienced super- 
intendent who has handled some of the 
best jobs in the South. A-1 references. 
Address No. 3647. 


or 


WANT position as superintendent in mill 
requiring services of thoroughly compe- 
tent man, on yarn or cloth. Married, 
temperate, hard worker and economical, 
can secure results. Over 10 years as 
superintendent of best mills. Best of 
‘references. Address No. 8648 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large weave room. Long ex- 
perience in both positions. Hfficient, 
practical and can get fine results. Best 
of references. Address No. 3649. 

WANT position as carder, spinner or 
‘both, or superintendent of 30,000 spin- 
dies. Now running 56,000-spindle spin- 
ning room. On present job for three 
years, and am giving satisfaction, but 
have excellent reason for Ag agg | to 
change. References. Address No. 3651 


WANT position as carder, or would take 
second hand in large room.. Good man 
who thoroughly understands card room 
in every particular. Address No. 3652. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill, weave plant preferred, 
or assistant superintendent in large mill 
Competent to handle either place. 
references. Address No, 3653. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, or 
both. Long practical experience, g 
manager of help, excellent references. 
Address No. 3654. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinning. Now employed in first 
class mill, but want larger job. Pxcel- 
lent references. Address No. 3655. 


WANT position as overseer spinning on 
medium numbers ‘hosiery yarns. Can 
give first class references from present 
and past employers. Address No. 38656. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician. Long experience in largs 
mill shops, can handle either steam or 
electric plant. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3657 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium size mill, or as assistant superin- 
tendent or weaver in large mlil, either 
plain or fancy work. Good references as 
to character and ability. Address No. 
3658. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Experienced on plain 
and fancy goods, know how to get qual- 
ity production at low cost. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3659. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer weaving. Now employed 
as weaver in room having 784 looms, 
with dobby heads on 448 of them. Age 
35, long experience as loom fixer, second 
hand and assistant superintendent. Fa- 
miliar with plain and drill goods, pajama 
checks, shirting, skirting, sateen, gab- 
ardine, marquisetts and other goods 
woven on plain and dobby looms. [I C 
S. graduate. 
dress No. 3660. 


Best of references. Ad- 


WANT position as superintendent or over- 
seer spinning. Good man of long expe- 
rience who can successfully handle your 
mill or spinning room. Address No. 3661. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience as such in number of large 
mills in South and can give good refer- 
ences moore ability and character. 
Address No. 3662. 


WANT position as carder or spinner on 


. WANT position as 


Good . 
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white work only. Long experience and 
can get résults. Address No. 3668. 


but can cha 


e on short notice. Best of 
references. 


ddress No. 8685. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Have had long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer and 
can show excellent record and qualifi- 
cations. Fine references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer wea . Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of fabrics and 
am first class weaver in every resp6ot. 
Good references. Address No. 3665. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Now giving satisfaction in good 
ee but want larger job. Address No. 


WAN THD—Clerical ition by married 
man, four years’ mill work. Competent 
for paymaster or buyer of supplies. 
Thoroughly familiar with general office 
work. Address 3667. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Fa- 
miliar with wide variety of fabrics and 
can give references to show character 
and past‘record. Address No. 3668. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
successfully handled during past six 
years one of the best mills in the South. 
Have excellent reasons for making a 
change. Wish to correspond with mill 
needing high class man, who is thor- 
oughly competent to take entire charge 
of mill. Address No. 3669. 


WANT position as card room overseer or 
master mechanic, or both in small mill. 
Can furnish excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 3670. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience as superintendent and am 
capable, practical man who has always 
gotten results. Good references to show 
excellent past record. Address No. 3671. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Long 
experience in this work enables me to 
take charge of your shop and do your 


work efficiencly. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3672. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
have night job, but wish day run. 
Twenty-six years experience as weaver, 
11 years as overseer. Can handle help 
well. Prefer job with Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No, 3673 


superintendent or 
would take carding and spinning. Tex- 
tile college graduate, ex- 
perience in good mills. cellent refer- 


ences. Address No. 3674. 


WANT position, any size mill, as overseer 
carding and spinning. Colored or white 
work. Several years’ experience as 
overhauler of carding, spinning and 
wee vine. A-1 references. Address No. 

iv. 


WANT position as superintendent or gen- 
eral manager. Many years’ experience 
in both positions. Am thoroughly qual- 
ified to handle mill on efficient basis. 
Best of references. Address No. 3676. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
yarn mill or weaving plant, or overseer 
weaving. Married, age 39. Good refer- 

ences. Address No. 3677. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Have had 15 years’ experience as over- 
seer in South Carolina and can furnish 
best of references. Can come on short 
notice. Address No. 3678. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning. Long experience on 
both jobs and can show excellent rec- 
come on short notice. Address 
A 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or would take overseer card- 
ing. Have been overseer for long term 
of years and thoroughly understand my 
Good references. Address 

Oo. 30. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on fancy colored goods, sheet- 
ings, drills, can handle either Draper or 
Crompton and Knowles looms. Age 47, 
have family. Best of references. ve 
been in weave room 39 years, 18 years 
as overseer. Address No. 3781 


WANT position as overseer carding. Hard 
working, competent man, who has had 
necessary experience to handle card 
room on efficient _ basis. References. 
Address No. 3782. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Plain or fancy work, familiar with all 
Southern made goods. Fine references 
and ability. Address 

O. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain ee preferred. Capable, expe- 
rience man with excellent record. 
Good references. Address No. 3684. 


WANT) position as superintendent, weaver 
or spinner. Long practical experience 
in number of good mils. Now employed, 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or both. 
can give satisfactory references showing 
Dependable man of settled habits who 
ability to handle job. Address No. 3686. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 48, married, 20 years’ experi- 
ence as carder and spinner on both 
white and colored work. Now employed 
as carder. Good manager of help and 
have fine references. Address No. 3687. 

WANT position as superintendent. 

Practical mill man of long experience 

and can show results on job. Good hab- 

its and hard worker. Best of references. 

Address No. 3688 

ng, or 


WANT position as overseer card 
second hand in large room. I. 


graduate, good character and man of 
settled habits. Steady and experienced 
worker. Address No. 3689. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Am thorough and 
practical man and can handle anything 
in the mill. Have handled some of best 
mills in South. Now employed, but 


want better equipped plant. Address 
No. 3690. 


WANT position as overseer spinning with 
medium sized mill making hosiery yarn. 
best of references. 

Oo. 91. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
chief electrician. Bight years’ practical 
experience in various mills and power 
companies and can handle any trouble 
that comes up in my department. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3693. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Capable, experienced man 
of long mill experience and am special- 
ist in carding and spinning, References. 
Address No. 3694. 


WANT position as overseer carding on 
earded or combed work. Can furnish 
excellent references as to character and 
ability. Married, age 35, have family. 
Address No. 3695. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
Piedmont section preferred. Ten years 
in cloth ‘room, being overseer at two 
mills. Experienced on all kinds of white 
goods. Business college education. Fine 
references. Age 36. married, family of 
four. Address No. 3696. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or carder and spinner in larger mill. 
Now employed, but wish larger place. 
Excellent references to show past rec- 
ord as to character and ability. Address 
No. 3697. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room. Long experience in both 
departments, excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3698 


WANT position as overseer large weave 
room, or superintendent small mill. Long 
experience on both white and colored 


work. Good references. Address No. 
3699. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Mar- 
ried, sober, good habits. Can handle 
plain work and get quality and quantity 
production. Two years as second hand. 
Can change on short notice. References 
Address No. 3700. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
yarn mill. Experienced mill man who 
understands yarn production and who 
can get good results. Now employed 
Address No. 3701. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding. Practical man of long 
experience, thoroughly capable of han- 
dling ecard room or mill. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3702. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Sev- 
eral years’ 
man for Draper Corporation. Now em- 
ployed as second hand in room with 729 
Draper looms. Graduate of I. Cc. 8 
course in designing. Would not consider 
less than $40 per week. First class ref- 
erences. Address No. 3703. 


WANT position overseer spinning, twist- 
ing or winding. Can come on two weeks’ 
notice. Nothing less than $40 per week 
References to show character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 3704. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium sized mill on plain white goods 
or weaver in large mill on. plain white 
goods. Practical, experienced and can 
get satisfactory results. Address No. 
3705. 


WANT position 


as superintendent or 


overseer carding, white or colored goods. 
Long record of satisfactory 
good mills. 


service in 
Address No. 3706. 
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WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
will take second hand’s place in large 
mill. Practical spinner of long experi- 
ence on all grades of spinning. Best of 
references. Can come on short notice. 
Address No. 3707. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Long experience and am not afraid of 
run-down job. Prefer print cloth mill. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3708. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer, or 
spinning clerk. Have had 25 years in 
cloth room and can get results. Good 
references. Address No. 3709. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
carder and spinner. Experienced prac- 
tical man of good character and ability. 
Address No. 10 . 


experience as head erector | 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Can 
handle either in satisfactory manner. 
References to show past. experience, 
character and ability. Can come on 
short notice. Address No. 3711. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver in large mill, or as salesman of 
mill supplies. Can furnish excellent ref- 
erences from some of the leading mill 
men in the South. Address No. 3712. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Five 
years on present job, six on preceding 
job. Married, 37 years old. Fine record 
in good mills. Can furnish as good ref- 


erences as any man in the South. Ad- 
dres No. 3713. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
mill of 10,000 to 50,000 spindles. Leng 
experience as carder in some of the big- 
gest mills in the South. Would like to 
correspond with mill needing high class 
man who has references to show an ex- 
cellent record with some of the best 
mills in South. Address No. 3714. 


WANT position as carder, or would con- 
sider second hand in large room. Now 
employed as overseer. Long experience 
as overseer and second hand. Age 33, 
can furnish good references. Address 


4 


No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
been in present place for four years, but 


wish larger job. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3716. 


WANT position as second hand in carding. 
Several years’ experience in card room, 


I. C. $8. course. Good references. Ad- 
dress 3717. 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or 
both. Long practical experience and 
have excellent record. Address No. 3718. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
any class of goods from plain sheeting 
up to fancy dobby dress goods. High 
class, competent man, who will send ref- 


erences or come for persona! interview. 
Address No. 3719, 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
with one of largest companies in South. 
Have held present job 12 years. Expe- 
rienced on plain and colored work. Dx. 

- cellent reference.s Address No. 3720. 


WANT position as overseer large card 
room or spinning room, or both, or as 
assistant superintendent in medium 
sized mill. High grade technical train- 
ing and life time experience. I. C. 8 


“graduate. Good references. Address 
Yo. 3721. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Lon 
experience on both white and colore 


goods, also tire cord and twine. Ad- 
dress No. 3722. 


WANT. position as overseer spinning. 
Practical, experienced man who will 
handle your spinning room in capable 
manner. Address No. 3723. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Nines years on last job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3724. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
superintendent. Experienced on most 
goods made in South, good record as to 
character and ability to handle job. Fine 
references, Address No. 3725. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer of weaving, slashing or cloth 
room. High class man in every particu- 
lar. Have necessary experience to make 
capable overseer, Address No. 3726. 


WANT position as master mechanic. BEx- 
perienced with steam, electric and water 


driven plants. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3727. A 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
second hand in large room. Four years 
on fancy work. Five years as erector 
for Stafford Co. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3728. | 


WANT position as overseer twisting. Ex- 
perienced for 18 years in twister room, 
ten years aS overseer. Best of refer- 


ences. Address No. 3729. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AUDITORS: 

Scott, Charniey and Co. 
Geo. H. Adams Co. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 

Draper, E. S. 

Sirrine & Co., J. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 

Link-Belt Compan 
AUTOMATIC FEED “FOR COTTON— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

BALL BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

S. K. F. Industries, inc. 
BALLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Southern Banding Mill. 

John B. You 
BEAMING AN 

ERY— 

Cocker Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Morse Chain Co. 

BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical: Co. 

Roessler & WHasslacher Chem. Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products ‘Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 

Baltimore Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Courtney Co., Dana S. 

Draper Corporation. 

Macrodi Fiber Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

BELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Ce 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 
BOBBINS— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
BOXES— 


Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wlits Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS-- 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor tron Co. 
BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Edge Moor Iron Works 
BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Incr 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES- 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLUTCHES, 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
COAL HANDLING "MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 


inc. 


WARPING MACHIN- 


J. H. Lane & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 

Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

American Moistening Co. . 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Co. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 

Hambley & Co. 

Cc. F. Jones & Co., 

Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 

J. L. Bussey & Co. 

Gray-Barkley Co. 

Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 

Mathews, Beattie & Co. 

B. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 

Threefoot Bros. & Co. 

Wilkins & Gibson. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

Coker Cotton Co. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 

Johnson & Howile. 

Kenneth Grigg & Co. 

Lineberger Bros. 

Tanner & Jones. 

Domo, F. J., & Co. 

Oliver & Houghton. 

Eblin & Co 
COTTON MACHINERY— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 
> Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy & Son., 8B. S. 

Saco- Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

' Terrell Machine Co 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Co. 
Arabo! 
Bosson & Lan 
Klipstein & A. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality ‘Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydeé!l Chemical Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, tnc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. i. du Pone de Nemours @ Co., 
Klipstein Co., 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Boullany, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allls-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 


Inc. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc, 
Standard Electile Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLI 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Compan 
ELEVATOR, REVO VING PORTABLE— 
——See. Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
IN 


Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. | 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 

EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

———-See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 

FENCES— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. - 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 

FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 


inc. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE-- 
Link: Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 
-Masury-Young Compan 
N. ¥. & N. J. Co. 
Swan & Finch Co 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
INES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddles and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
‘Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co, 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolthurst Machine Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 


Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Witilams, Chaun A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINI HING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE 
E. S. Drape 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury-Young Co. 
U. S. Oil and Supply Co. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
ENAMEL— 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours’ & Co., Inc 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Métallic Drawing Roll! Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION— 


David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lightin~ 

MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co 

Textile Mill Supply i 

Thomas Grate Bar 
WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

MOTORS — 
. S., & Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

U. S. Oll and Supply Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

& Finch Co. | 

N. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Chemical Co, 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co, 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY—. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Atlantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

NTS— 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 
ERS— 


PATEN 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PNEUWAY CLEANER— 
R. P. Sweeny 
PORTABLE 
Link-Belt Compan 
POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. co 
Fafnir Bearing Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's. T. B.. Son 
MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco- Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 
PULLEYS, CAST |[RON— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

(Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
& Well Go. 

QUILLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
Traveler Co. 

. S&S. Rin raveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing — Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 

Southern Spindle oY Fiyer Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Ine. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

American Vi'icanized Fibre Co. 
ROVING MAC’ '‘NERY— 
' Whitin Mach ae Works. 

Saco-Lowe\, Ships. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SALT— 

Myles Salt 
SANITARY EQUI tnt 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain we. 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUN TAINS— 

~——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co, 

SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 

Allen, Charles R. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

E. F. Drew & Co. 
 Hawley’s Laboratories 

United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Stein, Hall & Co 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 

SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L, Parker Co. 
David Brown Co 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United egy Products Corp. 
Arabol 
Besson an 
Jacques Wolf é Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
J; N., & Co. 

SOAP 
Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seydel Chemica! Co., The 
United Chemical Products Co. 

SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 

SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

BPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co 

STARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

STEAM TRAPS— 

STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 

SPOOLERS— 

WINNING TAPE— 

John B. You ng: 
American Tex lie Banding Co. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
The Dana S.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
— See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. | 
TAPES, BRAIDS AN EDGINGS— 
John B. Young. 
° American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Co. 
TEMPLE 
Draper oration. 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baitimore Belting ‘Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty 


TURBINES (STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP DRESSING— - 

Drake Corporatien. 

SEPARATORS— 

WARP STOP MOTION— 

Draper Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

VARNISHES— 

Atlantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Céiman Co. 

WASHING POWDERS— 

Poland Works. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— p 
Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Jacques. Wolf & Co. 


WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineerin oO. 
FRAMES ND SASH, 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
YARNS— 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 
Erwin Yarn Agency. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
Danville Conditioning Machine Co. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINKING RING 


WHITINSVILLE Mass. 
RING SPECIALISTS 


Cocker Machi d Foundry C 
oc er ac ry 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfiela Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period 0: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FoR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


RIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett’s Standard Disinfectants 
Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AND 
qs = = = = = 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


—A-— 
Adans, Geo. H. Co., 11 Ww est 4th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Allen, Cnas. R., Charleston, 8S. C. 

Allis-Chalmers Mtg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

American Moistening Co., Boston, ‘Mass. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del, 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 


Arabol Mfg. Co., ew York. 
<7 Charlotte, N. C. 


Armature W inding Co., 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., 


Atlanta, Ga 
Rg Ames Building, 


oF 
Providence, 


Atlaxta Brush Co 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Arthur S. Brown, Tilton, N. H. 


Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 5. 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 


York. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 

Charlotte, N. C. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Til, 
Baltimore Belting Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co., Greens- 

boro, N. 'C. 
Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. I. 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. : 
Carolina Specialty Co. Charlotte, N.C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Champion C *hemical Ashevil 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, oe 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ti. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, S. 
Cocker ‘~hine & Foundry Co., 

N. 


Machine Co. 


Gastonia, 


“Bros. Pawtucket, 


Collins 
Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Courtney Co., Dana 8. Chicopee, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 
Davidson, J. L. & Co., 2525 N 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Second St., 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R. 


E. S., 506 Trust Bldg., Chariotte, 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agency, 232 Sumner St., 


Draper 

BE. F. Drew & Co., 

Dronsfield’s Sales 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va 

E. I. duPont. de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del, 


Edge. Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, Il. 
Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co.. Providence, R. L. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin. N; 


Corporation, Kingsport 


Grant ‘Leather 
enn. 

— and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
ass. 


Gray-Separk Mills, Gastonia, 
Garland Mfg. Co.., Saco., Me. 


Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


Gray-Sepak Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Grinnell Co., Providence, R. a 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton, N.C, 

| —H— 
Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Hawley’s Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 
Hesslein & Co., Inc., 98 Worth St., New 


York. 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mase her St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, S. C. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 

Hockaday Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Jennings, ie: Co., Thomasville, N. C. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 


York. 
C. F. Jones & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 


209 W. 38th St.; 
Greenville, S. 


Kaumagraph Co., New 
York. 
Keever Starch Co., 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 
Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 
ork, 
Lesser-Goldman Charlotte, 
J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 
Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros.., 
Lupton, David, 


Cotton Co., 


Lineolnton, N. C. 
Sons., nc., ‘Philadelphia. 
Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 

Orleans, La. 
Macrodi Fibre Co.,~Woonsocket, R. I. 
Marston Co. John ates 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk S8t., 
Mass. * 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine ‘Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Cou, Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. : 
ee Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
ork 
Monroe C aiculating Machine Co., Wool- 


worth Blidg., New York. 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., ithaca, New York. 


New Brunswick Chemical bm 
wick J. 


New Bruns- 


North Creosoting Co., North Char= 


lotte, N. 
Ring Traveler Co., 
R 
& Chemical Co., 


N. C. Reed Co., High Point, N. C. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. ted 
Faulson, Linkroum & Co. . b2 Leonard St., 
New York, 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Providence, 


National Aniline 
York 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
FauHs, R. I. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Holyoke, Mass. 


Poland Soap Works. Anniston, Ala. 
Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Com- 
pany, Haydenville, Mass. 


Boston,,. 


New 


—R— 

R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 


Mass. 


Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 

Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Saco- Lowell Shops, Charlotte, m. <>. 

S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 

Scott, Charnley and C 0., Charlotte, N. C. 

Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. 

Seydel Chemical] Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 

Shambow Shuttie o., Woonsocket, 

Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, S. ied 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N.C. 

wea aged Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


ere Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, S.C. 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 


Staley Mf Co., A. E., Decatur, Il. 
Standard BPlectrie Co., Richmond, Va. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 


R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 
Finch Co., Fifth Ave., New 
ork. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


— 


Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C, 

Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 

Torrington Co., Torrington Conn. 

Tripod Paint Co.; Broad St:, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


United Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 
i 


ty 
& Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 HEddy St., 
Providence, R. 
U. S. Oil & Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, B.2. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
Wadsw ‘orth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ward-Davidson Co., N. Second St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. C. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, N. J. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Chambersburg, 
Pa. 
Woolford, Wood Tank Mfg. Co., 710 
Lincoln “Sag. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ridley Watts & Co,., New York. 
Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St., New York. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
Mass. 
ville, Mass. 


‘Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 

Wilkins & G ibson, Greenville, s..C. 

Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, 

B. Young, ‘Lawndale, ‘philadelphia, 
a. 


Jersey City, N. J.. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Softeners 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


QUR SPINNING RING 


 $tart Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


SINGLE OR 
“““DOUBLE FLANGE 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHARLOTTE OFFICE 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk: Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also. the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WAR! 


804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 
—Agents— 


Established 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.,Inc. 


R. 1. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N., C. 


Oldest in Years Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas Progressive in Methods 
‘Service’? Our Motto. 

All kinds of 


Warp Dressing, Finishing 
Soluble Oils, Etc. © 


_ Please Submit Your Problems to Us 


Why a Morse > 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat. treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long. standing reputation of 


‘the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
| FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FRED 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Bullding 


Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal 
Baitimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louls 
New York 


“MORSE” Is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


of Southern Textile 


Mills Solicited 


Shippers’ Trade Acceptances 
Especially Invited 


Bank Charleston 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


RESOURCES ;: OVER : $10,000,000 


Direct 


Softeners 


Basic 
Sulphur | 


Chrome Dyes Acid 


Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 
Finishes 


Unitep CHemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers | 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Chariotte,. N.C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gro. W. WATSON, Haziehurst, Miss. 


—- 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


2 2 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILGS MASS: 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES OE AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 


drive in your mill. 
used. 


users are enthusiastic. 


your idea of a real Leather Belt. 


MADE BY 


Grant Leather Corporation 
KINGSPORT,. TENN. 


SLIP 


Put a SLIP-NOT Belt on any 
Compare it with any Belt you have ever 
Then you will know why SLIP-NOT 


You will find SLIP-NOT conforms to 


NOT 
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